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The new ‘‘ W. B. Erect Form” Summer model is now in the stores. It’s a gem! 
Made of the strongest, coolest, and lightest materials. Has a heavy front steel. 
Each pair is hip gored, bias cut, and in accord with the new waists, which show a 
lower bust than heretofore. The ‘* W. B. Erect Form” is hygienic. It throws all 
pressure of lacing on the hips and back muscles, and eases the strain on bust and 
abdomen. Look for ‘‘ W. B. Erect Form” stamped inside each pair. 


“W.B. ERECT FORM ” 708 is made of “W.B. ERECT FORM ” 706 is like 703, 
lisle net trimmed at top with lace and $ but is made of a fine light - weight 
baby ribbon. Sizes go from 18 to 30. ' batiste, trimmed at top with lace and ’ 


Price - - baby ribbon. Sizes 18 to 30. Price 











The Shirt Waist Corset never had a peer in popularity. It fits any figure. It does 
away with ungainly ridges at bust and shoulder-blades, and rounds off the figure into 
lines of exquisite symmetry. ‘‘ W. B. Shirt Waist Corset” is stamped on each pair. 


“W.B. SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 115 “W.B. SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 116 
is made of the finest, toughest, and light- is like rs, but the material is of strong 
est batiste, trimmed at top and bottom French lisle net as light as gossamer 
' ' 


with lace and baby ribbon. In white and of unusual sturdiness. Sizes 18 to 
only. Sizes 18 to 26. Price - - . 30. Price ° " ‘ e ° 







Your dealer has all these corsets on sale. If you cannot get them at his store, 
mention his name and forward money direct to us and we will see that you are 
supplied. For safety sake send registered letter or money order. 


Weingarten Brothers, Dept. 4.8., 377-379 Broadway, N. Y. 


“LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD."’ 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


Photographed by J. Martin Miller, War Correspondent of The Graphic of London and Harper's Weekly of New York 





The following is an extract from a letter written by Mr. Miller to a friend in 
New York: 





«<The missionaries have adopted native dress, ‘pig-tail’ and all, to 
avoid attracting undesirable attention among the vast hordes of in- 
terior China, who would regard a man dressed in western costume 
with the same class of curiosity as would be aroused by a Chinese 
Mandarin with his camel-train in an American town. 


««You will note the exceedingly neat and cleanly appearance of these 
white people in the native dress. Is it due to the use of Pears’ 
Soap, which I notice is the only soap to be found in a white 
man’s house, anywhere in the far East? 














«If anything can civilize and Christianize China, Pears’ Soap 
and the missionaries will.’’ 








Pears’ Soap is sold all over the world 


All rights secured 
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The increased demand for our panel 
pictures has induced us to secure a 
—_ ly of new and varied high-class 
fects To obtain a picture send us 
(care Dept. HH) 25 trade marks from 
Seap, or 10 from 1776 Soap 
Powder, name the picture you wish, 
enclose a 2 cent stamp for postage, 
and you will receive the picture at 
once. for Catalogue. 














Gold of Ophir Roses. 


(California Roses. ) 
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Make Soft Soap 








out of washing powder to find 
out how much soap-quality the 
powder really contains. Most 
soap powders cannot be made 
into soft soap at all because 
they are composed of strong 
alkalis and coarse filling. 


4) |. Babbitt’ 








makes a firm, smooth, white 
soft soap which proves it to be 
made of clean and pure mater- 
ials. It will neither discolor 
nor injure the clothes. 

(Directions with every package.) 


—_— ° — 


Made by 


B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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THE HEROINE OF “THE INITIALS” 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


24 


ILLUSTRATED. BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


eA OMETIME about the middle of the century 
which has so lately become the last, there ap- 
peared a novel which swept the younger novel- 
reading world almost with the thoroughness of 
“Jane Eyre” among maturer readers. Those 
who were once of that younger world still 
think “ The Initials ” one of the most captivating love stories 
ever written; and they feel something of the old pride in it 
which they felt when it was a mark of taste and refinement to 
like it. Not to have read “The Initials” was in their day 
to have left one’s self out of the range of intellectual conversa- 
tion and almost of human sympathy. Such a one was not 
authorized even to speculate about the authorship which, then 
| unknown, added the excitement of mystery to the intrinsic 
Nain charm of the book. Later it came out that “ The Initials” 
ry | 
“NN 





was written by the Baroness Tautphoeus, an English woman 
married and living in Bavaria, but “ Quits,” at least, “ by the 
MM >)vF ] author of ‘The Initials’” reached them before her identity 
tee ‘| penetrated to her worshippers. Neither “ Quits,” however, 
~“G, Bax. nor “Cyrilla” nor “ At Odds,” ever had half the acceptance 
= = of “ The Initials,” and in fact they had none of the rounded 
| eompleteness, the entire and perfect fascination of the first 
in storv. It remained her best, as it remains one of the best 
SX, novels written in the century when fiction won the primacy in 
“== _~polite literature which it seems destined to keep. 





~ I 
\ 
\ “ The Initials ” is first of all a love story, and then it is an 
—] international love story, and perhaps the earliest of the mod- 
ern sort, which Americans rather than the English have culti- 
\ vated. It relates to the loves of a young Englishman and a 
~ young German girl, in whose family he becomes an inmate at 

















. Munich. Her father is of “ civil condition,” but has married 
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a second wife socially beneath him, 
and in their rather less than mod- 
erate fortunes the Rosenbergs are 
willing to take a lodger. The mo- 
ther is of good soul if not of good 
family, and like most women of 
her nation a devoted housekeeper; 
the family consists of her young 
sons, and of her step-daughters, 
Hildegarde and Crescenz, who are 
hardly of the age to be heroines 
in England, but at sixteen and fif- 
teen are quite old enough to be 
thought of in marriage in Ger- 
many. I should be ashamed to 
give these details to people of my 
own generation, for everybody 
who was anybody knew them forty 
or fifty years ago; but I now ad- 
dress them to the later youth, and 
I feel myself safe if I have not 
got them quite straight. I believe Herr 
Rosenberg had married above him when he 
espoused the mother of his daughters, who, 
I remember, had some noble cousins bother- 
ing about, and complicating matters. But I 
do not care; the main fact is that the young 
Englishman, Hamilton, cbmes to live with 
the Rosenbergs for the improvement of his 
German, and that Crescenz falls in love with 
him, and he falls in love with Hildegarde. 
Hildegarde is one of the first proud and 
angry heroines who since, rather than be- 
fore, have flourished a good deal in fiction, 
and she is frankly beautiful, the concession 
to human weakness being made in the mat- 
ter of temper. It will be noted that she is 
therefore of a type at once earlier than the 
plain, impassioned heroines of Charlotte 
Bronté and later; and is of that pretty but 
tempestuous sort of girls whom Emily: Bronté 
brought in the fashion of, and who antedated 
and outlived their plain cousins. She con- 
tributed a spice of variety to the family of 
English heroines by her strangeness, for 
though of English origin through the author 
who imagined her, she was of such foreign 
make and manner as at once to catch the eye 
among them. She was shown, too, in her 
native environment, and for the first time 
we had in her affair with Hamilton the 
piquancy of internationality, though there 
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had already been internationality 
without piquancy in fiction. Be- 
fore hers there had been such heavy 
affairs as that of Sir Charles 
Grandison and the lovely Italian 
Lady Clementina; but in “The 
Initials” the situation had almost 
the modernity of a case fancied 
by Mr. Henry James, the greatest 
of all the masters in that way. 

Neither Hamilton at nineteen, 
nor Hildegarde at sixteen could 
be of such confirmed and harden- 
ed prejudices in favor of their own 
nation as to make their national 
difference an obstacle to their pas- 
sion. The barriers this had to 
surmount were social and person- 
al, for the well-born Englishman 
could not help feeling and showing him- 
self superior to the bourgeois family 
which had received him, and such a girl 
as Hildegarde could not help promptly 
hating him for it. They met almost as ene- 
mies, and their wooing throughout had 
often the alarming effect of warring; at the 
very end, her capture is something like a 
hostile triumph. The affair is not less in- 
toxicating to the spectator; the country 
fought over, though difficult, is picturesque, 
and the manners and customs of the 
neutrals as well as the belligerents, are 
realized as vital elements of the exciting 
spectacle. 





II 


In her first presentation Hildegarde is 
grouped with her sister, and they are both 
described as “ perfect personifications of Ger- 
man beauty—blue eyes, blooming cheeks, red 
lips, and a profusion of brown hair, most clas- 
sically braided and plaited... They were both 
tall and very slightly formed, and their dark 
cotton dresses were made and put on with an 
exactness which proved that they were not 
indifferent to the advantages bestowed on 
them by nature.” At the table d’héte where 
he meets them, “the young ladies, to Ham- 
ilton’s infinite astonishment, took the chicken 
bones in their fingers, and detached the meat 
from them with their teeth. He felt at once 
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‘ convinced that they were immea- 
surably vulgar ... not aware that 
the mode of eating is in Germany 
no such exact criterion of manners 
as in England.” 

It is the good, sweet, stupid Cres- 
cenz with whom Hamilton first be- 
comes acquainted, and who in her 
tenderness for him confesses her 
wretchedness at being obliged to 

, marry the kindly but elderly and 
bald-headed Major Stultz. “‘ Why 
... before I left Seon, he seemed 
much more inclined to marry your 
sister than you.’ ‘Oh, of course, 
he would rather have married Hil- 
degarde, because she is so much 
handsomer and cleverer than I am; 
but she would not listen to him, 
and called him an old fool.” ‘I 
admire her candor,’ said Hamilton. 

‘And then she got into a passion when he 

persevered; and slapped him on the mouth! 

... Yes, when he attempted to kiss her 

hand; at least he says so; and Hildegarde 

thinks it may be true, as she was angry, 
and struggled very hard to release her hand!’ 

. ‘She seems of rather a passionate tem- 
perament.’ ‘Passionate! Yes, she some- 
times gets into a passion, but it is soon over, 
and then she can be so kind to those she 
loves!... With me she is never in a pas- 
sion!’ ” 

In due time Hamilton himself experiences 
her temper, notably, once, just after he has 
been waltzing with Crescenz, and holding her 
rather closely embraced. “‘ Your sister’s per- 
sonal dislike seems to influence her conduct 
on all occasions,’ said Hamilton, glancing 
towards Hildegarde... Hildegarde rose; as 
she passed Hamilton she said, in a low voice, 
‘For personal dislike you may say detesta- 
tion, when you refer to yourself in future.’ 
‘ Most willingly, most gladly,’ said Hamilton, 
laughing. ‘I wish you to hate me with all 
your heart.’ ‘Then your wish is gratified. 
I feel the greatest contempt— ‘ Halt!’ cried 
Hamilton, laughing, for her anger amused 
him. ‘I did not give you leave to feel con- 
tempt; I only said you might hate.’ ” 

One day Madame Rosenberg bids the girl 
carry Hamilton his coffee to him in his room. 
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“*But—but—’ hesitated Hilde- 
garde, ‘ Mr. Hamilton is not alone!’ 
‘Count Zedwitz is in his room, but 
he won’t bite you; so go at once.’ 
...- Half an hour later Hamilton 
was out in the corridor. Madame 
Rosenberg... hoped his coffee was 
not too cold. ‘Coffee? No—yes! 
When, where did I drink it?” ‘In 
your own room,’ replied Madame 
Rosenberg, laughing...‘I sent it 
to you by Hildegarde.’ He looked 
inquiringly at Hildegarde; she 
raised her eyes slowly from her 
work, and looking at him steadily 
and gravely, said, in French, ‘I 
threw it out of the window rather 
than take it to you.’ ‘ Next time, 
I advise you to drink it,’ said Ham- 
ilton, laughing.” 

Hildegarde’s anger towards Hamilton is 
kindled not only from her unconscious love 
of him, but from her more generous indig- 
nation of what she believes his trifling with 
poor, pretty Crescenz. At last she can bear 
it no longer and she brings him to book for 
it, and there is a fine scene between them, 
which the lovers of the lovers will not have 
forgotten. She reproaches him, and then im- 
plores him to leave their house. He tempo- 
rizes and teases her till it comes to her say- 
ing, “ ‘ Ungenerous, unfeeling Englishman! ... 
I—I see you are trying to put me into a 
passion—but I am not angry,” she said, seat- 
ing herself in the chair he had before placed 
for her. ‘You said you were able to con- 
vince me— ‘ You have convinced me that 
you are a consummate actress,’ cried Hamil- 
ton, contemptuously. ‘I am no actress!’ she 
exclaimed, starting from her chair with such 
a violence that it fell to the ground with a 
loud crash... ‘ You are even more thorough- 
ly selfish than I imagined. This is the last 
time I shall ever speak to you.’ ‘ Don’t make 
rash vows,’ said Hamilton, coolly. ‘I dare 
say you will often speak to me in time—per- 
haps condescend to like me.’ ‘Never! I do 
not think there exists in the world a more 
unamiable being than you are!... You are 
vindictive, too, cruelly vindictive. It is be- 
cause you dislike me, it is in order to make 
me unhappy that you trifle with my sister’s 
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s 
ay feelings.... No matter; I see now 
i, that these conferences and quarrels 
are worse than useless, and— ‘I 
quite agree with you,’ said Hamil- 
ton, quickly... ‘Suppose I promise 


Dy. 


hn 


“WY . 

Fo never by word or deed to disparage 

\ Major Stultz in future, and totally 
to abstain from all farther atten- 
tions to your sister?” ‘ That—is— 

sel better—than—nothing,’ said Hilde- 


garde, slowly. ‘If you promise,’ 
she added, hesitatingly, ‘ I—I think 
I may trust you.’” 


Ill 


It cannot go so far as this with- 
out going farther both in warring 
and wooing, with two young people 
brought together under the same 
roof, and meeting daily, almost 
hourly, almost momentarily. The love-making 
and the hate-making between Hildegarde and 
Hamilton advance equally, and it is only a 
question of time when the hate-making shall 
be altogether lost in the love-making. 

She has to bear a great deal, poor, proud 
girl, but she proves strong enough for her 
burden, even to accepting in Hamilton’s 
presence her step-mother’s rebuke of her 
pride, and her advice to forget that the 
Countess Raimund was her mother. She suf- 
fers, but she takes it all in good part; and 
in fact she is a good girl, for all her temper 
and hauteur, doing her part in the family and 
the housekeeping, and not forgetting that 
she is a daughter to her father as well as her 
mother, and has duties to her step-brothers 
as well as her sister. 

From her mother’s family she has only 
trouble, and there is one worthless cousin 
whose unworthy and irreverent love pursues 
her and persecutes her, and all but effects 
her separation from Hamilton, who is him- 
self not too considerate of her helplessness. 
In fact, the Englishman’s best excuse, in cer- 
tain crises of conduct, is the sincerity of his 
passion, and not his unselfishness, as will ap- 
pear to the reader who first acquaints himself 
with that famous chapter of their lives called 
“The Struggle.” It is perhaps the climax 
of the story, and it shows Hildegarde in her 
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limitations as well as her poten- 
tialities with respect to both Hamil- " 
ton and Oscar Raimund; certainly 
the scene of her warring and woo- 
ing with Hamilton is a résumé of ’ 
all in that kind which characterizes 
the book, and is one of high novel- 
ty and originality as such scenes ; 
zo. The family have apparently all 
gone out when Hamilton returns 
from a Sunday morning ride, after ; 
having the night before had an un- 
commonly amicable talk with Hil- 
degarde, and prevailed with her, as 
he thought, not to read a certain R 
unfit book, but read only those he 
had given her a list of. 

“He entered the house by the 
back staircase, visited all the rooms 
and even the kitchen, but found all deserted. 
Madame Rosenberg’s room was also unoccu- 
pied, but through the partly open door of it 
he saw Hildegarde sitting on the sofa in the 
drawing-room, reading so intently that she 
was perfectly unconscious of his presence. 
The deep folds of her dark blue merino dress, 
with its closely fitting body, gave a more 
than usual elegance to her tall, slight figure 
as she bent in profile over her book, and 
Hamilton stood in silent admiration, uncon- 
sciously twisting his riding-whip round his 
wrist, until his eyes rested for the second 
time on the book which she held in her hand. 
He started, hesitated, then hastily strode for- 
ward and stood before her; doubt and uncer- 
tainty were still depicted on his countenance 
as Hildegarde looked up, but her dismay, her 
deep blush, and the childish action of placing 
the hand containing the volume behind her, 
were a confirmatién of his fears that she was 
reading the forbidden work. ‘ Excuse me for 
interrupting you,’ he said, with a forced 
smile, ‘but I really cannot believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes, and must request you 
to let me look at that book for a moment.’ 
‘No, you shall not,’ she answered, leaning 
back on the sofa, and becoming very pale 
while she added, ‘ It is very disagreeable being 
startled and interrupted in this manner. I 
thought you told mamma you would meet her 
at Neuberghausen.’ ‘Very true; perhaps I* 
may meet her there; but, before I go, I 
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6) must and will see that book. 
Ps On it depends my future opinion 
be of vou. ‘You shall not see it, 
\ cried Hitdegarde, the color again 
Cy returning to her face. ‘ The book,’ 
fava) said Hamilton, seizing firmly her 
Q disengaged hand. ‘The book, or 
the name of it!’ ‘ Neither; let me 
\ go!’ cried Hildegarde, struggling 
KA to disengage her hand. Like most 
usually quiet -tempered persons, 
Hamilton, when once actually 


aroused, lost all command of him- 
self: he held one of her hands as 
in a vise, and, when she brought 
forward the other to accelerate its 
release, he bent down to read the 
a title of the book, which was imme- 

} diately thrown on the ground, and 
the then free hand descended with 
auch violence on his cheek and ear 

that for 2 moment he was perfectly stunned; 
and, even after he stood upright, he looked at 
her for a few seconds in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. ‘ Do you think,’ he at length exclaimed, 
vehemently— do you think that I will allow 
you to treat me as you did Major Stultz with 
impunity? And then, catching her in his 
arms, he kissed her repeatedly and with a 
violence which seemed to terrify her beyond 
measure. ‘I gave you fair warning more 
than once,’ he added, when at length he had 
released her. ‘I gave you fair warning, and 
you knew what you had to expect.’ She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and burst into 
a passion of tears. ‘I cannot imagine,’ he 
continued, impetuously walking up and down 
the room—‘ I cannot imagine why you did not, 
with your usual courage, tell me at once the 
name of the book and prevent this scene.’ 
Fildegarde shook her head, and wept still 
more bitterly. ‘ After all,’ he said, seating 
himself with affected calmness opposite to 
her, leaning his arms on the table, and drum- 
ming upon the book, which now lay undis- 
puted between them— after all, you are not 
better than other people! Not more to be 
trusted than other girls, and I fancied you 
such perfection! I could have forgiven any- 
thing but the—the untruth!’ he exclaimed, 
starting up. ‘Anything but that! Pshaw! 
yesterday, when you told me that the 
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books had been sent back to the 
library, I believed you without a 
moment’s hesitation. I thanked 
you for your deference to my 
opinion—ha, ha, ha! What a fool 
you must have thought me!’ Hilde- 
garde looked up. All expression of 
humility had left her features, her 
tears ceased to flow, and, as she rose 
to leave the room, she turned al- 
most haughtily towards him, while 
saying: ‘I really do not know what 
right you have to speak to me in 
this manner. I consider it very 
great presumption on your part, 
and desire it may never occur 
again.’ ‘ You may be quite sure I 
shall never offend you in this way 
again,’ he said, holding the book 
towards her. ‘What a mere farce 
the writing of that list of books was!’ 
‘No, for I had intended to have read all 
you recommended.’ ‘ And all I recommended 
you to avoid, too! This—this, which you 
tacitly promised not to finish—’ He stopped; 
for, while she took the book in silence, she 
blushed so deeply, and seemed so embarrassed, 
that he added, sorrowfully: ‘Oh, how I re- 
gret having come home! How I wish I had 
not discovered that you could so deceive 
me!’ 

“*T have not deceived you,’ said Hilde- 
garde.... ‘ Appearances are against me, and 
yet I repeat I have not deceived you. The 
books were sent to the library yesterday even- 
ing—but too late to be changed. Old Hans 
brought them back again, and I found them 
in my room when I went to bed. I did not 
read them last night.’ ‘But you staid at 
home for the purpose to-day,’ observed Ham- 
ilton, reproachfully. ‘No; my mother: gave 
the servants leave to go out for the whole day, 
and, as she did not like to leave the house 
quite unoccupied, she asked me to remain at 
home. I, of course, agreed to do so; with- 
out, I assure you, thinking of those hateful 
books. I do not mean to—I cannot justify 
what I have done. I can only say in extenu- 
ation that the temptation was great. I have 
been alone for more than two hours—my fa- 
ther’s books are locked up. I never enter 
your room when you are absent,and I wished 
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to know the end of the story, 
which still interests and haunts 
me in spite of all my endeavors to 
forget it. The book lay before me; 
I resisted long, but at last I open- 
ed it; and so—and so—’ ‘ And so, 
I suppose, I must acknowledge 
that I have judged you too harsh- 
ly,’ said Hamilton. ‘I do not care 
about your judgment. I have fall- 
en in my own esteem since I find 
that I cannot resist temptation.’ 
‘And is my opinion of no value 
to you? ‘It was, perhaps; but it 
has lost all worth within the last 
half-hour.’ ‘How do you mean? 
‘I have seen you in the course of 
that time suspicious, rough, and 
what you would yourself call un- 
gentlemanlike.... You were the 
last person from whom I should 
have expected such treatment,’ continued 
Hildegarde, while the tears started to her 
eyes, and her voice faltered, ‘the very 
last; and though I did get into a passion 
and give you a blow, it was not until 
you had hurt my wrist and provoked me 
beyond endurance. She left the room, 
and walked quickly down the passage. 
‘Stay,’ cried Hamilton, following her—‘ stay, 
and hear my excuses.’ ‘Excuses! You 
have not even one to offer,’ said Hildegarde, 
laying her hand on the lock of her door. 
‘Hear me at least,’ he said, eagerly. ‘I 
could not endure the thought of your being 
one jot less perfect than I had imagined you— 
that made me suspicious; the wish for proof 
made me rough; and though I cannot ex- 
actly justify my subsequent conduct. I plead 
in extenuation your own words, “ The temp- 
tation was great.”’ Hildegarde’s dimples 
showed that a smile was with difficulty re- 
pressed, and Hamilton, taking courage, 
whispered hurriedly: ‘ But one word more— 
hear my last and best excuse; it is that J love 
you, deeply, passionately; but I need not tell 
you this, for you must have known it long, 
long ago. Hildegarde, say only that our per- 
petual quarrels have not made you absolute- 
ly hate me!’ Hildegarde, without uttering a 
word more, impetuously drew back her hand, 
sprang into her room, and locked the door. 





He waited for a minute or two, 
and then knocked, but received no 
answer. ‘ Hildegarde,’ he cried, re- 
proachfully, ‘is this right—is this 
kind¢ Even if you dislike me, I 

} 


have a right to expect an answer.’ 
‘Go,’ she said, in a very low voice; 
‘go away. You ought not to be 
here when I am alone.’ ‘ Why did 
you not think of that before?’ ‘I 
don’t know. I had not time. I—’ 
‘Nonsense. Open the door, and let 
me speak to you for a moment.’ 
No answer, but he thought he heard 
her walking up and down the room 
‘Only one moment,’ he repeated. 
‘I cannot; indeed, I cannot. Pray 


;” 


go away. 
IV 


The youthfulness of all this is lovely. 
These people are really at the beginning of 
life and are immersed in the intoxicating 
employ of finding themselves out while re- 
maining ignorant of their power upon each 
other. Neither is an actor; the fascina- 
tion of both is in their entire sincerity. A 
worse than either would not have done what 
they each did; they are still almost 
children. 

I think it is plain that the author learned 
part of her trade from those weird sisters 
who wrote “Jane Eyre” and “ Wuthering 
Heights.” Her art is a blend of Charlotte 
Bronté’s and Emily Bronté’s, with a greater 
tendency to the greater freedom of Emily’s, 
and an effect, in the composite result, of a 
fresh originality. But in her stormiest 
scenes you have not the sense of outlawry 
such as you have in those of “ Wuthering 
Heights,” and the casing air is charged with 
comedy, not tragedy. Oddly enough, these 
wstheties do not discord with the metaphysics 
which the author has learned to indulge from 
the fiction of Goethe. There are passages in 
this story of young love which in their 
psychological, economical, sociological, ex- 
cursiveness might have been studied from 
“Wilhelm Meister.” The author was in fact 
operating in a region then so new to the 
novelist that she had a fair right to divide 
with the reader the weight of the exegetie 
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duty laid upon her. She had in- 
vited him into a world so strange 
to the English-speaking reader 
that she must sometimes suspend 
the lighter pleasures of hospitality 
in making sure that he understands 
what is going on. The world is 
since so much more thoroughly 
travelled, and thanks to such fic- 
tion as hers, the peoples are so 
much more intimately versed in 
each other’s peculiarities that the 
task of the international novelist 
is now indefinitely lightened. 

But fortunately, however well 
we knew Germany, or Italy, o1 
Spain, or Russia, the Pays du 
Tendre always remains strange to 
us, and the highways and byways 
of the land of love may be mapped 
out in the clesest detail, to the 
untiring interest of the student. Especial- 
ly that region of a girl’s heart, explored by so 
many thousands of travellers who have re- 
corded its surprises in so many hundred 
thousands of books, continues a perennial 
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mystery, a continent proof against 

all revelations. We get glimpses 

of it in the story of such a girl as 
Hildegarde, but only glimpses, and 
perhaps if she herself opened it to 

us, we should be none the wiser in 

it. We cannot be sure that Hamil- : 

ton will always be happy; at times 

he will be tempestuously happy; but 

at least he will never be calmly un- 

happy. She will be always a sur- 
prise and a puzzle to him, and when 

she is most his own, his sense of 
possession will be qualified by this 
inalienable strangeness in her, 

which will also be her strangeness 

to herself. She will never be able 

to reveal her own nature wholly to 

him; for she will never wholly know 

it. For other girls the most obvious, though 
not by any means the most valuable les- 
son of her experience will be that it is 
not safe for a girl to box a young man’s 
ears unless she is willing to marry him. This 
point seems to be definitely ascertained in 
“The Initials.” 





EN 


MASQUE 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Oh my dear, my only dear, to think you may not know 

That when the most I laugh with you, my tears had rather flow; 
Ever from the merry word, from the jest apart, 

All the tender thoughts of you struggle at my heart 

Like the little frightened child that would fain be heard, 

Yet for very fearsomeness finds nor sound nor word. 


Oh my dear, my only dear, all the words of me 

Are but masks that Love must wear lest his face you see; 
Like a Romeo he goes, anxious, half afraid, 

Whispering his Juliet through the masquerade; 

Not as holy palmer he, safer his disguise 

Who must wear the cap and bells ever for your eyes. 


Oh my dear, my only dear, one who loved you less 
Had laid bare his soul to gain peace for his distress; 
Deeper far the love of him who, for your dear sake, 
Makes a jester of his heart lest your own might ache; 
Sets a grimace on his lips better to hide this 

Life of him and soul of him starving for your kiss. 
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Yorkers, the gentlemen from the 
Chamber of Commerce who recent- 
ly had an audience with her, was \ 
upon the amazing youthfulness of 
her appearance, a youthfulness, it may be 
added, that is due not to cosmetics and lo- 
tions, but to the rational exercise of hygienic 
arts preservative which any woman may use. 
The addition to the Russian Imperial fam- 
ily through the birth of another child centres 
interest again in the Czarina, that most un- 
happy member of the Imperial circle of 
Europe. The Empress of Russia is called 
the most beautiful royal woman in all the 








HE aversion of the English King to a courts of the Old World, but her loveliness 
profusion of jewelry in his dress as and splendid state have brought her very 


a gentle- 
man has long 


been well 
known. This 
aversion was 


shared by his 
wife as long 
as she lived 
the simple life 
at Sandring: 
ham. Now, 
however, that 
she is Queen 
Alexandra she 
wears superbly 
the handsome 
jewels of her 
state. Her 
latest picture 
shows her in 
her court robes 
decorated with 


her famous 
rope of magni- 
ficent pearls, 


said to be un- 
equalled in the 
jewel casket of 
any other po- 
tentate in the 
world. The 
coronet which 
she wears is 
dazzling with 


little happiness. 
‘ Through no 
fault of her 
own she is un- 
loved by her 


people, and 
though she has 
served them 


faithfully and 
striven hard to 
win their affec- 
tion, they are 
set against her 
as an English 
and German 
alien. The fact 
that in a land 
where women 
rulers are de- 
tested she has 
given birth to 
three daughters 
tells sadly 
against her. 
; The three prin- 
cipal parties of 
the empire, the 
f clerical, the 
\ military, head- 
ed by the 
Grand - Duke 
Viadimir, and 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF GREAT BRITAIN. the faction 
headed by the 

















diamonds. Although many times a grand- Dowager Czarina, are all against her, though 
mother, Alexandra bears her years lightly. she has used every effort to win their kind- 
The first comment of the visiting New- ness. She is a woman of the marked ability 
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THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 


and liberal training that one would 
expect in the granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, but she is a sad, 
unhappy woman, whose pomp and 
splendor are a bitter irony to her 
real loneliness among those whose 
show of friendliness masks a deep- 
rooted dislike, not to say hatred. 

An engagement which was an- 
nounced at Washington a short time 
ago will interest a far larger circle 
of friends of the contracting parties 
than simply those who chance to live 
at the national capital. It is the en- 
gagement of Miss Edyth Patten, 
daughter of Mrs. John Patten, of 
Washington, to Major - General 
Henry C. Corbin, of the United 
States army. 

The bride-to-be is the third in a 
family of five daughters. Her father 
was one of the successful gold miners 
on the Pacific coast in the gold fever 
of °49, and there amassed an immense 
fortune. Miss Edyth was born in 
California, but was educated with her 
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sisters at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Paris. She is an accom- 
plished linguist and an adept at all 
out-of-door exercise. She is at home 
on the golf-links, and rides or drives 
with equal skill. 

General Corbin ranks among the 
most successful men in the army to- 
day. He was not graduated ‘from 
West Point, and has won his high 
position by his own unaided efforts. 
He entered the service from the State 
of Ohio in 1862, and served all 
through the civil war, receiving an 
appointment as lieutenant in the 
regular army in 1866. His promo- 
tions have come steadily ever since. 
Mrs. Corbin died a dozen years ago, 
and their children are Mrs. William 
Parsons, of New York; Miss Grace 
Corbin, of Dayton; and Mr. Ruther- 
ford Corbin, of Washington. 


MISS EDYTH PATTEN. 
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General Corbin is a_ great 
favorite with the administration, 
and an evening or two after the 
engagement was announced, 
President and Mrs. McKinley had 
Miss Patten and himself as the 
guests of honor at a small dinner 
party at the Executive Mansion. 

Interest in the charming grand- 
daughter of General Grant, Miss 
Vivian May Sartoris, is revived 
by the announcement of her en- 
gagement to Mr. Archibald Bal- 
four, a London barrister, who is a 
distant relative of Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Miss Sartoris’s début in 
Washington society a few seasons 
ago, she has been one of the belles 
of that distinguished circle. She 
is a tall, strikingly handsome girl 
with a profusion of beautiful 
brown hair which is bronze in the 
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MISS VIVIAN SARTORIS. 


sun. Her figure is one over which 
artists have raved. Born and edu- 
eated in England, she has the pro- 
nounced taste for out-door sports 
of an English girl, though she is a 
thorough American in spirit. 

Madame Alexandra M. de Ave- 
irino of Alexandria, Egypt, is a 
beautiful, young and wealthy wo- 
man, a Syrian by birth, and edu- 
cated in one of the best European 
schools in Beirut. She acquired 
several languages, and can speak 
them with fluency. However, all 
of her predilections were for the 
Arabie tongue, with its rich fund 
of literature and poesy. Being of 
a progressive turn of mind, she 
desired to be of use to her less for- 
tunate sisters. Three years ago 
she decided to establish a maga- 
zine, in Arabic, for their benefit. 
She called it “ Anis-ul Galis,” or 
Friend of the Household. 
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A DAY IN SPRING 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH §S, STILWELL 


Sometimes comes a day in Spring 
When the birds more softly sing, 
When the hills and orchards seem 
Resting in a quiet dream. 

Shining clouds up in the sky 
Motionless as shadows lie. 

Even children such a day 
Scarcely seem to care to play. 
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JsLBERT’S uncle was out on 
By? his bicycle as usual. After 
the day when we became Can- 
terbury Pilgrims and were 
\% brought home in the dog-cart 

with red wheels by the lady 
he told us was his long-lost grandmother he 
had known years ago in India, he spent not 
nearly so much of his time in writing, and 
he used to shave every morning instead of 
enly when requisite, as in earlier days. And 
he was always going out on his bicycle in his 
new Norfolk suit. We are not so unobserv- 
ing as grown-up people make out. We knew 
well enough he was looking for the long lost. 
And we jolly well wished he might find her. 
Oswald, always full of sympathy with mis- 
fortune, however undeserved, had himself 
tried several times to find the lady; so had 
the others. But all this is what they call a 
digression; it has nothing to do with the 
dragon’s teeth I am now narrating. 

It began with the pig dying; it was the 
one we had for the circus, but its having be- 
haved so badly that day had nothing to do 
with its illness and death, though the girls 
said they felt remorse, and perhaps if we 
hadn’t made it run so that day it might have 
been spared to us. But Oswald cannot pre- 
tend that people were right, just because they 
happen to be dead, and as long as that pig 
was alive we all knew well enough that it 
was it that made us run—and not us it. 


Dragon's 


Teeth 


BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 


The pig was buried in the kitchen garden. 
Jim dug the grave, and while he was away 
at his dinner we took a turn at digging, be- 
cause we like to be useful, and, besides, when 
you dig you never know what you may turn 
up. I knew a man once that found a gold 
ring on the point of his fork when he was dig- 
ging potatoes, and you know how we found 
two half-crowns ourselves once when we 
were digging for treasure. 

Oswald was taking his turn with the spade, 
and the others were sitting on the gravel and 
telling him how to do it. 

“Work with a will,” Dickie said, yawning. 

Alice said: “I wish we were in a_ book. 
People in books never dig without finding 
something. I think I’d rather it was a secret 
passage than anything.” 

Oswald stopped to wipe his honest brow 
ere replying. 

“A secret’s nothing when you’ve found it 
out. Look at the secret staircase. It’s no 
good; not even for hide and seek, because of 
its squeaking. I’d rather have the pot of gold 
we used to dig for when we were little.” 
It was really only last year, but you seem to 
grow old very quickly after you have once 
passed the prime of your youth, which is at 
ten, I believe. 

“How would you like to find the moulder- 
ing bones of Royalist soldiers, foully done to 
death by nasty Ironsides?”’ Noél asked, with 
his mouth full of plums. 
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“Tf they were really dead it wouldn’t mat- 
ter,’ Dora said. “What I’m afraid of is a 
skeleton that can walk about and catch at 
your legs when you’re going up stairs to bed.” 

“Skeletons can’t walk,” Alice said, in a 
hurry; “ you know they can’t, Dora.” 

And she glared at Dora till she made her 
sorry she had said what she had. The things 
you are frightened of, or even those you 
would rather not meet, in the dark, should 
never be mentioned before the little ones, 
or else they ery when it comes to bedtime, and 
say it was because of what you said. 

“We sha’n’t find anything. No jolly fear,” 
said Dickie. 

And just then my spade I was digging with 
struck on something hard, and it felt hollow. 
I did really think for one joyful space that 
we had found that pot of gold. But the thing, 
whatever it was, seemed to be longish— 
longer, that is, than a pot of gold would 
naturally be. And as I uncovered it I saw 
that it was not at all pot-of-gold color, but 
like a bone Pincher has buried. So Oswald 
said, “ It is the skeleton.” 

The girls all drew back, and Alice said, 
“ Oswald, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

A moment later the discovery was unearth- 
ed, and Oswald lifted it up with both hands. 

“Tt’s a dragon’s head,” Noél said, and it 
certainly looked like it. It was long and nar- 
rowish and bony and with great yellow teeth 
sticking in the jaw. 

Jim came back just then, and said it was 
a horse’s head, but H. O. and Noél would not 
believe it, and Oswald owns that no horse 
he has ever seen had a head at all that shape. 

But Oswald did not stop to argue, because 
he saw a keeper who showed me how to set 
snares going by, and he wanted to talk to 
him about ferrets, so he went off, and Dickie 
and Denny and Alice with him. Also Daisy 
and Dora went off to finish reading Minis- 
tering Children. So H. O. and Noél were 
left with the bony head. They took it away. 

The incident had quite faded from the 
mind of Oswald next day. But just before 
breakfast Noél and H. O. came in looking 
hot and anxious. They had got up early and 
had not washed at all—not even their hands 
and faces. Noél made Oswald a secret sig- 
nal. All the others saw it, and with proper 
delicate feeling pretended not to have. 

When Oswald had gone out with Noél and 
H. O. in obedience to the secret signal, Noél 
said, 
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“You know that dragon’s head yesterday ?” 

“Well?” Oswald said, quickly, but not 
crossly; the two things are quite different. 

“Well, you know what happened in Greek 
history when some chap sowed dragon’s 
teeth ?” 

“They came up armed men,” said H. O.; 
but Noél sternly bade him shut up, and Os- 
wald said “ Well” again. If he spoke impa- 
tiently, it was because he smelt the bacon 
being taken in to breakfast. 

“Well,” Noél went on, “ what do you sup- 
pose would have come up if we’d sowed those 
dragon’s teeth we found yesterday?” 

“Why, nothing, you young duffer,” said 
Oswald, who could now smell the coffee. 
“ All that isn’t history—it’s humbug. Come 
on in to brekker.” 

“It’s not humbug,” H. O. cried; “ it is his- 
tory. We did sow—” 

“Shut up,” said Noél, again. “ Look here, 
Oswald. We did sow these dragon’s teeth 
in Randall’s ten-acre meadow, and what do 
you think has come up?’ 

“ Toadstools, I should think,” was Oswald’s 
contemptible rejoinder. 

“They have come up a camp of soldiers,” 
said Noél—“ armed men. So you see it was 
history. We have sowed army seed, just like 
Cadmus, and it has come up. It was a very 
wet night. I dare say that helped it along.” 

Oswald could not decide which to disbe- 
lieve—his brothers or his ears. So disguising 
his doubtful emotions without a word, he led 
the way to the bacon and the banqueting- 
hall. 

He said nothing about the army seed then, 
neither did Noél and H. O. But after the 
bacon we went into the garden, and then the 
good elder brother said, 

“Why don’t you tell the others your cock- 
and-bull story ?”’ 

And so they did; and their story was re- 
ceived with warm expressions of doubt. It 
was Dickie who observed: 

“'Let’s go and have a squint at ‘Randall’s 
ten-acre, anyhow. I saw a hare there the 
other day.” 

We went. It was some little way, and as 
we went disbelief reigned superb in every 
breast except Noél’s and H. O.’s, so you will 
see that even the ready pen of the present 
author cannot be expected to describe to you 
his variable sensations when he got to the 
top of the hill and suddenly saw that his 
little brethers had spoken the truth. I do 
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not mean that they generally tell lies, but 
people make mistakes sometimes, and the 
effect is the same as lies, if you believe them. 

There was a camp there, with real tents 
and soldiers in gray and red tunics. I dare 
say the girls would have said coats. We stood 
in ambush, too astonished even to think of 
lying in it, though, of course, we know that 
ambushes should be laid in. The ambush 
was the wood on top of the little hill, be- 
tween Randall’s ten-acre meadow and Sug- 
den’s Waste Wake pasture. 

“There would be cover here for a couple 
of regiments,” whispered Oswald, who was, I 
think, gifted by fate with the far-seeingness 
of a born general. 

Alice merely said, “ Hist!” and we went 
down to mingle with the troops as though by 
accident, and seek for information. 

The first man we came to at the edge of the 
camp was cleaning a sort of caldron thing 
like witches brew bats in. 

We went up to him, and said: “ Who are 
yout Are you English, or are you the en- 
emy ?” 

“ We’re the enemy,” he said, and he did not 
seem ashamed of being what he was. And he 
spoke English with quite a good accent for 
a foreigner. 

“The enemy!” Oswald echoed in shocked 
tones. It is a terrible thing to a loyal and pa- 
triotic youth to see an enemy cleaning a pot 
in an English field, with English sand, and 
looking as much at home as if he was in his 
foreign fastnesses. 

The enemy seemed to read Oswald’s 
thoughts with deadly unerringness. He said: 

“The English are somewhere over on the 
other side of the hill. They are trying to 
keep us out of Maidstone.” 

After this our plan of mingling with the 
troops did not seem worth going on with. 
This soldier, in spite of his unerringness in 
reading Oswald’s inmost heart, seemed not 
so very sharp in other things, or he would 
never have given away his secret plans like 
this, for he must have known from our ac- 
cents that we were Britons to the backbone. 
Or perhaps (Oswald thought this, and it 
made his blood at once boil and freeze, which 
our uncle had told us was possible, but only 
in India), perhaps he thought that Maidstone 
was already as good as taken, and it didn’t 
matter what he said. While Oswald was de- 
bating within his intellect what to say next, 
and how to say it so as to discover as many as 
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possible of the enemy’s dark secrets, Noél 
said: 

“How did you get here? 
here yesterday at tea-time.” 

The soldier gave the pot another sandy rub, 
and said, 

“IT dare say it does seem quick work; the 
camp seems as if it had sprung up in the 
night, doesn’t it’—like a mushroom.” 

Alice and Oswald looked at each other and 
then at the rest of us. The words “sprung 
up in the night ” seemed to touch a string in 
every heart. 

“You see,” whispered Noél, “ he won’t tell 
us how he came here. Now, is it nonsense 
or history?” 

Oswald, after whisperedly requesting his 
young brother to dry up and not bother, re- 
marked, 

“Then you’re an invading army ?” 

“Well,” said the soldier, “ we’re a skeleton 
battalion, as a matter of fact, but we’re in- 
vading, all right enough.” 

And now, indeed, the blood of the stupid- 
est of us froze, just as the quick-witted Os- 
wald’s had done earlier in the interview. 
Even H. O. opened his mouth and went the 
color of mottled soap; it is the nearest he can 
go to turning pale. 

Denny said, “ But you don’t look like skel- 
etons.” 

The soldier stared; then he laughed, and 
said: “ Ah, that’s the padding in our tunics. 
You should see us in the gray dawn taking 
our morning bath in a bucket.” 

It was a dreadful picture for the imagina- 
tion. A skeleton, with its bones all loose 
most likely, bathing in a pail. There was a 
silence while we thought it over. 

Now ever since the cleaning-caldron sol- 
dier had said that about taking Maidstone, 
Alice had kept on pulling at Oswald’s jacket 
behind, and he had kept on not taking any 
notice. But now he could not stand it any 
longer, so he said, “ Well, what is it?” 

Alice drew him aside, or rather she pulled 
at his jacket so that he nearly fell over back- 
wards, and then she whispered: “ Come along, 
don’t stay parleying with the foe. He’s only 
talking to you to gain time.” 

“What for?” said Oswald. 

“ Why, so that we shouldn’t warn the Brit- 
ish army, silly,” Alice said, and Oswald was 
so upset by what she said that he forgot to 
be properly angry with her for the wrong 
word she used. 


You weren’t 
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“ But we ought to warn them at home,” he 
said. “Suppose the house were burned down, 
and all the supplies commandeered for the 
foe.” 

Alice turned boldly to the soldier. “Do 
you burn down farms?” she asked. 

“ Well, not as a rule,” he said, and he had 
the cheek to wink at Oswald, but Oswald 
would not look at him. “ We’ve not burned 
a farm since—oh, not for years.” 

“A farm in Greek history it was, I ex- 
pect,” Denny murmured. 

“ Civilized warriors do not burn farms now- 
adays,” Alice said, sternly, “whatever they 
did in Greek times.” 

The soldier said things had changed a good 
deal since Greek times. So we said good- 
morning as quickly as we could; it is proper 
to be polite, even to your enemy, except just 
at the moments when it has really come to 
rifles and bayonets or other weapons. 

The soldier said, “ So long!” in quite a mod- 
ern voice, and we retraced our footsteps in 
silence to the ambush. I mean the wood. 
Oswald did think of lying in the ambush 
then; but it was rather wet, because of 
the rain the night before that H. O. said 
had brought the army seed up. And Alice 
walked very fast, saving nothing but, “ Hur- 
ry up, can’t you,” and dragging H. O. by one 
hand and Noél by the other. So we got into 
the road. 

Then Alice faced round, and said: “ This 
is all our fault. If we hadn’t sowed those 
dragon’s teeth there wouldn’t have been any 
invading army.” 

I am sorry to say Daisy said: “ Never mind, 
Alice dear. We didn’t sow the nasty things, 
did we, Dora?’ 

But Denny told her it was just the same. 
It was we had done it so long as it was any 
of us, especially if it was anything that led 
to trouble. Oswald was very pleased to see 
that Denny was beginning to understand the 
meaning of true manliness, and about the 
honor of the house of Bastable, though, of 
course, he is only a Foulkes. Yet it is some- 
thing to know he does his best to learn. 

If you are very grown-up or very clever 
I dare say vou will now have thought of a 
great many things. If you have you need not 
Say anything, especially if you’re reading 
this aloud to anybody. It’s no good putting 
in what you think in this part, because none 
of us thought anything of the kind at the 
time. 


We simply stood in the road without any 
of your clever thoughts, filled with shame and 
distress to think of what might happen ow- 
ing to the dragon’s teeth being sown. It was 
a lesson to us never to sow seeds without be- 
ing quite sure what sort it is. This is par- 
ticularly true of the penny packets, which 
sometimes do not come up at all—quite un- 
like dragon’s teeth. 

Of course H. O. and Noél were more un- 
happy than the rest of us. 

“How can we possibly prevent their get- 
ting to Maidstone,” Denny said. Dickie said: 
“Did you notice the red cuffs on their uni- 
forms’. Taken from the bodies of dead Eng- 
lish soldiers, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“If they’re the old Greek kind of dragon’s- 
teeth soldiers they ought to fight each other 
to death,” Noél said, “at least if we had a 
helmet to throw among them.” 

But none of us had, and it was decided that 
it would be no use for H. O. to go back and 
throw his straw hat at them, though he want- 
ed to. 3 

Denny said suddenly, 

“Couldn’t we alter the sign-posts, so that 
they wouldn’t know the way to Maidstone?” 

Oswald saw that this was the time for true 
generalship to be shown. He said: 

“Fetch all the tools out of your chest; 
Dickie, go too, there’s a good chap, and don’t 
let him cut his legs with the saw.” He did 
once, tumbling over it. “ Meet us at the 
cross-roads; you know, where we had the 
benevolent bar. Courage and despatch, and 
look sharp about it.” 

When they had gone we hastened to the 
cross-roads, and there a great idea occurred 
to Oswald. He used the forces at his com- 
mand so ably that in a very short time the 
board in the field which says: “ No thorough- 
fare. Trespassers will be prosecuted” was 
set up in the middle of the road to Maid- 
stene. We put stones, from a heap by the 
road, behind it to make it stand up. 

Then Dickie and Denny came back, and 
Dickie shinned up the sign-post-and sawed 
off the two arms, and we nailed them up 
wrong, so that it said “ To Maidstone ” on the 
Dover road, and “To Dover” on the road 
to Maidstone. We decided to leave the tres- 
passers board on the real Maidstone road, 
as an extra guard. 

Then we settled to start at once to warn 
Maidstone. 

Some of us did not want the girls to go, 
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but it would have been unkind to say so. 
Ilowever, there was at least one breast that 
felt a pang of joy when Dora and Daisy gave 
out that they would rather stay where they 
were and tell anybody who came by which 
was the real road. 

“ Because it would be so dreadful if some 
one was going to buy pigs or fetch a doctor 
or anything in a hurry, and then found they 
had got to Dover instead of where they want- 
ed to go to!” Dora said. But when it came 
to dinner-time they went home, so that they 
were entirely out of it. This often happens 
to them. 

We left Martha to take care of the two 
girls, and Lady and Pincher went with us. 
It was getting late in the day, but I am bound 
to remember no one said anything about their 
dinners, whatever they may have thought. 
We cannot always help our thoughts; we hap- 
pened to know it was roast rabbits and cur- 
rant jelly that day. 

We walked two and two, and sang “ The 
British Grenadiers” and “Soldiers of the 
Queen” so as to be as much part of the 
British army as possible. The caldron-man 
had said the English were the other side of 
the hill. But we could not see any scarlet 
anywhere, though we looked for it as care- 
fully as if we had been fierce bulls. 

But, suddenly, we went round a turn in the 
road, and came plump into a lot of soldiers. 
Only they were not redcoats. ‘They were 
dressed in gray and silver. And it was a sort 
of furzy-common place, and three roads 
branching out. The men were lying about 
with some of their belts undone, smoking 
pipes and cigarettes. 

“Tt’s not British soldiers,” Alice said. 
“Oh dear, oh dear! I’m afraid it’s more en- 
emy. You didn’t sow the army seed any- 
where else, did you, H. O. dear?’ 

H. O. was positive he hadn’t. “ But per- 
haps lots more came up there,” he said; 
“they’re all over England by now, very like- 
ly. J don’t know how many men can grow 
out of a dragon’s tooth.” 

Then Noél said, “It was my doing, any- 
how, and I’m not afraid,” and he walked 
straight up to the nearest soldier, who was 
cleaning his pipe with a piece of grass, and 
said, “ Please, are you the enemy?” 

The man said, “ No, young commander-in- 
chief, we’re the English.” 

Then Oswald took command. 

“Where is the general?’ he said. 


“We're out of generals just now, field- 
marshal,” the man said, and his voice was a 
gentleman’s voice. “Not a single one in 
stock. We might suit you in majors, now— 
and captains are quite cheap. And we have 
a very nice colonel, too, quiet to ride or 
drive.” 

Oswald does not mind chaff at proper times. 
But this was not one. 

“You seem to be taking it very easy,” he 
said, with disdainful expression. 

“This is an easy,” said the gray soldier, 
sucking at his pipe to see if it would draw. 

“TI suppose you don’t care if the enemy 
gets into Maidstone or not!” exclaimed Os- 
wald, bitterly. “If I were a soldier I’d 
rather die than be beaten.” 

The soldier saluted. “Good old patriotic 
sentiment,” he said, smiling at the heart- 
felt boy. But Oswald could bear no more. 

“Which is the colonel?” he asked. 

“ Over there; near the gray horse.” 

“The one lighting a cigarette?’ H. O. 
asked. 

“Yes; but I say, kiddie, he won’t stand any 
jaw. He’s peppery. He might kick out. 
You’d better bunk.” 

“ Better what?” asked H. O. 

“Bunk, bottle, scoot, skip, vanish, exit,” 
said the soldier. 

“That’s what you'll do when the fight- 
ing begins,” said H. O. He is often rude 
like that; but it was what we all thought, all 
the same. The soldier only laughed. 

A spirited but hasty altercation among our- 
selves in whispers ended in our allowing Alice 
to be the one to speak to the colonel. It was 
she who wanted to. “ However peppery he 
is, he won’t kick a girl,” she said, and per- 
haps this was true. 

But of course we all went with her. So 
there were six of us to stand in front of the 
colonel. And as we went along we agreed 
that we would salute him on the word three. 
So when we got near Dick said, “ One, two 
three,” and we all saluted very well—except 
H. O., who chose that minute to trip over a 
rifle a soldier had left lying about, and was 
only saved from falling by a man in a cocked 
hat, who caught him deftly by the back of 
his jacket and stood him up on his legs. a 

“Let go, can’t you,” said H. O. “Are you 
the general ?” 

Before the cocked hat had time to frame 
a reply, Alice spoke to the colonel. I knew 
what she meant to say, because she had told 
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me as we threaded our way among the rest- 
ing soldiery. What she really said was, 

“ Oh, how can you?” 

“Tiow can I what?” said the colonel, 
rather crossly. 

“ Why, smoke!” said Alice. 

“My good children, if you’re a Band of 
Hope, let me recommend you to play in some 
other back yard,” said the cocked-hatted man. 

“We're not a Band of Hope,” said Noél. 
“We’re British, and the man over there told 
us you are. And Maidstone’s in danger, and 
the enemy not a mile off, and you stand 
smoking.”  Noél was standing crying, him- 
self, or something very like it. 

“It’s quite true,” Alice said. 

The colonel said, “ Fiddle-de-dee.” 

But the cocked-hatted man said, “ What was 
the enemy like?” 

We told him exactly. And even the colonel 
said there might be something in it. 

“Can you show me the place where they 
are on the map?” he asked. 

“ Not on the map, we can’t,” said Dickie; 
“at least, I don’t think so, but on the ground 
we could. We could take you there in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The cocked-hatted one looked at the colo- 
nel, who returned his scrutiny; then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, we’ve got to do something,” he said, 
as if to himself. “ Lead on, Macduff!” 

The colonel roused his soldiery from their 
stupor of pipes by words of command which 
the present author is sorry he can’t remember. 

Then he bade us boys lead the way. I tell 
you it felt fine, marching at the head of a 
regiment. Alice got a lift on the cocked- 
hatted one’s horse. It was a red-roan steed 
of might, exactly as if it had been in a ballad. 
They call a gray*roan a “blue” in South 
Africa, the cocked-hatted one said. 

We led the British army by unfrequented 
lanes till we got to the gate of Sugden’s 
Waste Wake pasture. Then the colonel call- 
ed a whispered halt, and choosing two of us 
to guide him, the dauntless and discerning 
commander went on, on foot, with an order- 
ly. He chose Dickie and Oswald. So we 
led him to the ambush, and we went through 
it as quietly as we could. But twigs do 
crackle and snap so when you are recon- 
noitring or anxious to escape detection, for 
whatever reason. 

Our colonel’s orderly crackled most. If 
you’re not near enough to tell a colonel by 
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the crown and stars on his shoulder-strap, 
you can tell him by the orderly behind him, 
like “ follow my leader.” 

“Look out,” said Oswald, in a low but 
commanding whisper. “The camp’s down in 
that field. You can see it if you take a 
squint through this gap.” 

The speaker took a squint himself as he 
spoke, and drew back, baffled beyond the pow- 
er of speech. While he was struggling with 
his baffledness the British colonel had his 
squint. He also drew back, and said a word 
that he must have known was not right, at 
least when he was a boy. 

“TI don’t care,” said Oswald; “they were 
there this morning. White tents like mush- 
rooms, and an enemy cleaning a caldron.” 

“ With sand,” said Dickie. 

“That’s most convincing,” said the colo- 
nel, and I did not like the way he said it. 

“T say,” Oswald said, “ let’s get to the top 
corner of the ambush—the woods, I mean. 
You can see the cross-roads from there.” 

We did, and quickly, for the crackling of 
branches no longer dismayed our almost de- 
spairing spirits. 

We came to the edge of the wood, and Os- 
wald’s patriotic heart really did give a jump, 
and he cried, “ There they are—on the Dover 
road.” 

Our miscellaneous sign-board had done its 
work. 

“By Jove! young ’un, you’re right. And 
in quarter column, too. We've got ’em on 
toast. On toast, egad!” 

I never heard any one not in a book say 
“egad” before, so I saw something really 
out of the way was indeed up. 

The colonel was a man of prompt and de- 
cisive action. He sent the orderly to tell the 
major to advance two companies on the left 
flank and take cover. Then we led him back 
through the wood the nearest way, because 
he said he must rejoin the main body at once. 
We found the main body very friendly with 
Noél and H. O. and the others, and Alice 
was talking to the cocked-hatted one as if 
she had known him all her life. “I think he’s 
a general in disguise,” Noél said. “ He’s 
been giving us chocolate out of a pocket in 
the saddle.” Oswald thought about the roast 
rabbit then—and he is not ashamed to own it 
--yet he did not say a word. But Alice is 
really not a bad sort. She had saved two bars 
of chocolate for him and Dickie. Even in 
war girls can be useful in their humble way. 
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“WE'RE THE ENEMY,’ HE SAID, 
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The colonel fussed about, and said, “ Take 
cover, there,” and everybody hid in the ditch, 
and the horses and the cocked hat with Alice 
retreated down the road out of sight. We 
were in the ditch too. It was muddy, but no- 
body thought of your beots in that perilous 
moment. It seemed a long time we were 
crouching there. Oswald began to feel the 
water squelching in his boots, so we held 
our breath and listened. Oswald laid his ear 
to the road like a red Indian. You would not 
do this in time of peace, but when your coun- 
try is in danger you care very little about 
keeping your ears clean. His backwoods 
strategy was successful. He rosre and dust- 
ed himself, and said, 

“ They’re coming!” 

It was true. The footsteps of the ap- 
proaching foe were now to be heard quite 
audibly even by ears in their natural posi- 
tion. The wicked enemy approached. They 
were marching with a eareless swaggering- 


AND HE DID NOT SEEM ASHAMED. 


ness that showed how little they suspected the 
horrible doom which was about to teach them 
England’s might and supremeness. Just as 
the enemy turned the corner so that we could 
see them, the colonel shouted, 

“ Right section, fire!” and there was a deaf- 
ening banging. 

The enemy’s officer said something, and 
then the enemy got confused and tried to 
get into the fields through the hedges. But 
all was vain. There was firing now from our 
men on the left as well as the right. And 
then our colonel strode nobly up to the en- 
emy’s colonel, and demanded surrender. He 
told me so afterwards. His exact words are 
only known to himself and the other colonel. 
3ut the enemy’s colonel said, “I would rather 
die than surrender,” or words to that effect. 

Our colonel returned to his men, and gave 
the order to fix bayonets, and even Oswald felt 
his manly cheek turn pale at the thought of 
the amount of blood about to be shed. What 
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would have happened can never now be re- 
vealed. For at this moment a man on a pie- 
bald horse came clattering over a hedge, as 
carelessly as if the air was not full of lead 
and steel at all. Another man rode behind 
him with a lance and a red pennon on it. I 
think he must have been the enemy’s general 
coming to tell his men not to throw away 
their lives on a forlorn hope, for directly 
he said they were captured the enemy gave 
in and owned that they were. The enemy’s 
colonel saluted, and ordered his men to form 
quarter column again. I should have thought 
he would have had enough of that. 

He had now given up all thought of sullen 
resistance to the bitter end. He rolled a 
cigarette for himself, and had the foreign 
cheek to say to our colonel: 

“ By Jove! old man, you got me clean that 
time! Your scouts seem to have marked us 
down uncommonly neatly.” 

It was a proud moment when our colonel 
laid his military hand on Oswald’s shoulder, 
and said, 

“This is my chief scout,” which were high 
words, but not undeserved, and Oswald owns 
he felt red with gratifying pride when he 
heard them. 

“So you are the traitor, young man,” said 
the wicked colonel, going on with his cheek. 

Oswald bore it because our colonel had, and 
you should be generous to a fallen foe, but 
it is hard to be ealled a traitor when you 
haven’t. 

He did not treat the wicked colonel with 
silent scorn, as he might have done, but said: 

“We aren’t traitors. We are the Bas- 
tables, and one of us is a Foulkes. We only 
mingled unsuspected with the enemy’s sol- 
diery, and learned the secret of their acts, 
which is what Baden-Powell always does 
when the natives rebel in South Africa; and 
Denny thought of altering the sign-posts to 
lead the foe astray. And if we did cause 
all this fighting, and get Maidstone threat- 
ened with capture, and all that, it was only 
because we didn’t believe Greek things could 
happen in Great Britain and Ireland, even if 
you sow dragon’s teeth, and, besides, some of 
us were not asked about sowing them.” 

Then the cocked-hatted one led his horse 
and walked with us and made us tell him all 
about it, and so did the colonel. The wicked 
colonel listened, too, which was only another 
proof of his cheek. 

And Oswald told the tale, in the modest 
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yet manly way that some people think he has. 
His narration was interrupted no less than 
four times by shouts of “ Bravo!” in which 
the enemy’s colonel once more showed his 
cheek by joining. By the time the story was 
told we were in sight of another camp. It 
was the British one this time. The colonel 
asked us to have tea in his tent, and it only 
shows the magnanimosity of English chivalry 
in the field of battle, that he asked the en- 
emy’s colonel, too. With his usual cheek he 
accepted. We were jolly hungry. 

When every one had had as much tea as 
they possibly could, our colonel shook hands 
with us all, and to Oswald he said: 

“Well, good-by, my brave scout. I must 
mention your name in my despatches to the 
War Office.” 

H. O. interrupted him to say, “ His name’s 
Oswald Cecil Bastable and mine is Horace 
Octavius.” I wish H. O. would learn to hold 
his tongue. No one ever knows Oswald was 
christened Cecil as well, if he can possibly 
help it. You didn’t know it till now. 

“Mr. Oswald Bastable,” the colonel went 
on—he had the decency not to take any 
notice of the “Cecil ”—“ you would be a 
credit to any regiment. No doubt the War 
Office will reward you properly for what you 
have done for your country. But meantime 
perhaps you'll accept five shillings from a 
grateful comrade in arms.” 

Oswald was heart-feltly sorry to wound the 
good colonel’s feelings, but he had to remark 
that he had only done his duty, and he was 
sure no British scout would take five bob for 
doing that. “ And, besides,” he said, with 
that feeling of justice which is part of his 
young character, “it was the others just as 
much as me.” 

“Your sentiments, sir,” said the colonel, 
who was one of the politest and most discern- 
ing colonels I ever saw—* your sentiments do 
you honor. But, Bastables all, and—and non- 
Bastables” (he couldn’t remember Foulkes, 
it’s not such an interesting name as Bastable, 
of course), “at least you'll accept a soldier’s 
pay ?” 

“* Lucky to touch it; a shilling a day!” 
Alice and Denny said together. And the 
cocked-hatted man said something about 
knowing your own mind and knowing your 
Kipling. 

“A soldier,” said the colonel, “would cer- 
tainly be lucky to touch it. You see, there 
are deductions for rations. Five shillings is 
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exactly right, deducting twopence each for 
six teas.” 

This seemed cheap for the three cups of 
tea and the three eggs and all the strawberry 
jam and bread and butter Oswald had had, 
as well as what the others ate, and Lady’s 
and Pincher’s teas, but I suppose soldiers get 
things cheaper than civilians, which is only 
right. 

Oswald took the five shillings then, there 
being no longer any scruples why he should 
not. 

Just as we parted from the brave colonel 
and the vest we saw a bicycle coming. It 
was Albert’s uncle. He got off, and said: 

“What on earth have you been up to?! 
What were you doing with those Volun- 
teers ?” 

We told him the wild adventures of the 
day, and he listened, and then he said he 
would withdraw the word “ Volunteers” if 
we liked. 

But the seeds of doubt were sown in the 
breast of Oswald. He was now almost sure 
that we had made jolly fools of ourselves 
without a moment’s pause throughout the 
whole of this eventful day. He said nothing 
at the time, but after supper he had it out 
with Albert’s uncle about the word which had 
been withdrawn. 
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Albert’s uncle said of course no one could 
be sure that the dragon’s teeth hadn’t come 
up in the good old-fashioned way, but that, 
on the other hand, it was barely possible that 
both the British and the enemy were only 
Volunteers having a field-day or a sham fight, 
and he thought the cocked-hatted man was not 
a general, but a doctor. And the man with 
the piebald horse and the red pennon carried 
behind him might have been the umpire. 

Oswald never told the others a word of 
this. Their young breasts were all panting 
with joy because they had saved their coun- 
try; and it would have been but heartless 
unkindness to show them how silly they had 
been. Besides, Oswald felt he was much too 
old to have been so taken in—if he had been. 
Besides, Albert’s uncle did say that no one 
could be sure about the dragon’s teeth. 

The thing that makes Oswald feel most 
that perhaps the whole thing was a beastly 
sell was that we didn’t see any wounded. But 
he tries not to think of this. And if he 
goes into the army when he grows up, he wil! 
not go quite green. He has had experience 


of the arts of war and the tented field. And 
a real colonel has called him “comrade in 
arms,” which is exactly what Lord Roberts 
ealled his own soldiers when he wrote home 
about them. 
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dress well, correctly, and becomingly, used for that purpose, and when, indeed, 


’ | ‘HE always difficult problem of how to one when there can be no stated amount 


with a somewhat limited allowance there is difficulty in finding it possible to 
to be spent on dress, becomes a most serious spend even an uncertain amount on one’s 





Tur NRW BHANDKEROMIF sHIeT-waist with markings of inch squares in lines of 
blue, manve, or pink ; back has triple box-pleat with border in centre as in front, 
but no yoke. 


clothes. When a_— small 
sum is put aside with which 
to provide a winter suit, a 
spring suit, and a few frocks, 
what is left over from the 
year before always comes in; 
but to start out on an un- 
known field and with the 
knowledge that there is no 
regular income, is a _ very 
hard task. 

The woman who has this 
problem to face—and it may 
truthfully be said many wo- 
men have—may quite well 
begin by realizing that she 
will have to devote consider- 
able time and even more 
thought to plans for her ward- 
robe. But the first and real- 
ly the most important rule of 
all is to begin by finding 
how many articles may be 
omitted. There is one diffi- 
culty into which economical 
people are very apt to fall, 
which is buying many cheap 
articles. If there is a talent 
for making one’s own clothes 
and hats the temptation to 
collect much cheap material 
of pretty design is great. 
With small expense con- 
nected with the making, 
of course a few cents here 
and there make no differ- 
ence. And also the woman 
who can trim her own hats 


will buy four or five because’ 


they are so cheap, whereas if 
every penny that is spent 
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is put down, those 
five hats have cost as 
much as the one ex- 
ceedingly smart hat 
which can be bought 
already trimmed. All 
these cheap materials ~ 
will be found to more 
than equal in expense 
one or two smart 
gowns well made. 
Few women there are 
who have not among 
their stored-away pos- 
sessions yards of 
material which they 
have bought as bar- 
gains, intending to 
use, but which, for 
one reason or an- 
other, usually lack of 
time, they have left 
from season to season, 
until all its attrac- 
tion has fled. This is 
not economy at all, 
but decided extrava- 
gance. 

In these days a 
tailor gown is a neces- 
sity —that is, a coat 
and skirt costume; if 
possible there should 
be one for each season. 
If there is any money 
at all at hand, it is a 
good plan to get two 
to start with, one for 
hard wear and the oth- 
er for a best gown. 
On some figures of 
average size ready- 
made clothes look well, and those figures, of 
course, are a boon to the possessors, for many 
of the gowns in the shops are remarkably 
cheap. When a purchased suit has to be alter- 
ed and several dollars paid for the alteration, 
that: minute it is no longer a bargain, for 
taking up the shoulders in order to make the 
waist shorter will throw the whole garment 
out of place, and it will at once lose its look 
of style. A better plan is to have, if possible, 
a suit made to order by a tailor, not a dress- 
maker. It can be of the plainest description, 
but the material must be good. If one can- 
not afford two suits, one suit with two 








Unurxep wrap of shot taffeta edged with a pinked ruche of the same; back held by 
wide black velvet ribbon which fastens in a bow in front. 


skirts will be satisfactory; one skirt long 
and made more elaborately than the other 
will quite transform the costume, provided 
the jacket is satisfactory. For the moment 
the Eton jacket is considered the best to 
choose, but for economy’s sake a longer coat 
is better, made more on the reefer style, 
either single or double breasted. No con- 
spicuous fashion for a gown should be 
chosen, no material that is very distinc- 
tive, and nothing especially striking in any 
way, that the gown may be noticeable only 
for its beauty of finish. 

One cloth suit, spring and fall, if possible, 
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rows of gold buttons and gold frogs. 











SiMrPLe LATe SUMMER GOwN of white cloth with embroidery of gold thread on skirt and 
forming yoke of bodice, three narrow pleats at each side of waist, which buttons with two 


is necessary. The silk lining of 
a tailor gown adds greatly to 
its expense, and it is well to 
keep old silk gowns for this 
purpose. The jacket is more 
comfortable with a silk or satin 
lining, but there are materials 
woven of silk and cotton which 
are far better for lining the 
coat than the skirt, and which 
cost very little. Two boned 
and well-fitted waists and half 
a dozen wash waists will com- 
plete a wardrobe. These should, 
if possible, be supplemented by a 
black silk gown and two or three 
wash skirts for summer wear. 
If a ‘good pattern is secured, 
and a good seamstress is at 
hand, the shirt-waists and skirts 
may be made at home, and much 
money saved in that way. A 
silk dress should not be made 
excepting by some good dress- 
maker, for it may have to do 
duty for two or three years. 
No very striking fashion should 
be chosen for the silk gown, and 
this is especially true as re- 
gards the skirt. A plain’ skirt 
may be made over many times, 
retrimmed and made to look 
like new, while a skirt that is 
made in an elaborate fashion 
is absolutely useless after the 
first season of its existence. 

In some _ respects 
black is the cheapest 
color to choose, but it 
is so unbecoming to 
many people that a 
better plan is to make 
up one’s mind what 
color is becoming, and 
buy everything with 
reference to that. It 
is surprising how eco- 
nomical this is in- the 
end. A woman who 
looks well in dark blue 
should have her street 
gown in the darkest 
blue she can get; her 
shirt-waists may show 
all the different shades 
of blue, from the dark- 
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est to the lightest shades. Of 
course the same ribbons will do, 4 
the same belts will do, and the G -f* 
same hat; so that it at once can 
be seen how much saving there 
is in earrying out this color 
scheme. Brown is the only 
color with which one needs to 
be careful, for a cheap brown 
woollen is a poor investment. 
It is always a better plan to 
endure the discomfort of 
looking shabby for a little 
while and save money to buy 
the better quality. When a 
woman dresses always in the 
same color, her gowns are just 
as inconspicuous in dark brown 
or dark blue as though they 
were black. She can wear the 
same gown two or three years 
without any one noticing that 
it is the same, and, with both 
blue and dark brown, black 
waists and white ones, too, can 
be utilized if a change 
is wished. 

An evening wrap 
should be one of the 
necessities —a__light- 
weight cloth coat or 
cloak into which a 
heavy lining can be 
put in winter. This 
garmer’' made up in 
some becoming style 
(a half-fitting coat is 
the best) makes it pos- 
sible to go out in the 
evening without hir- 
ing a carriage, and 
without looking con- 
spicuous in a public 
conveyance. For gen- 
eral evening wear a 
white dress or a black 
one is the best invest- 
ment, for it can be 
freshened and changed 
by different trimmings 
each year, or by wear- 
ing different ribbons 
it may be made to 


look quite like a new Gown of heavy linen in china-blue shade, trimmed with stitched bands on skirt and 


= OR bolero, the latter being worn over a cream monusseline de soie blouse, the jacket itself edged 
ovwa, w ith very little with an extra band of the linen fastened with cross straps; tiny buckles of pearl at several 
extra expense. points. 
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Beier steaw at, brim lined with cream straw; bow of brown velvet fastened with strass ornament; cream lace scarf tied in 
a bow and falling on the hair in the back ; two cream crush roses and brown velvet bow under brim on left side. 


There is one very decided objection to among some of the newest things are India 
all the transparent materials used in para- silk parasols, with a lining of rose pink, 
sols—that they afford so little protection from which gives a most becoming tint to the com- 
the sun, and it is in consequence of this that _plexion. 
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Hart of rough, yellowish straw that looks like braided corn husks; turned down in back; cherry blossoms and bands of black 
velvet on top; blossoms and bow under the brim on the left near the back. 


The new veilings are calculated either to white malines net, with the black open-work 
make a woman look many years younger than mesh above it, is very becoming, but is so 
she is or several years older—the latter if sheer that if it is carelessly put on it is apt 
-arelessly adjusted. The double veiling of to give the effect éf wrinkles. 
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always a mistake for women to wear too 
elaborate clothes, especially in these days 
when there are so many and such varied 
fabrics to choose from. At a summer hotel 
there is rarely any occasion to wear a low- 
necked gown, and consequently there are any 
number of smart designs for. the high-necked 
ones, with unlined yoke and sleeves, instead 
of a waist cut low in the neck. The muslins, 
both flowered and plain, make suitable and 
attractive evening gowns, and while they look 
rather richer made over silk, are quite smart 
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FLOwWeRED SILK MULL Gown with flounces of em- 
broidered white liberty silk; rosette and sash of 
rose chiffon. 


not be made up in_ the 
same way as evening gowns 
for the winter, nor should the 
same fabrics be used. As a rule, 
the entertainments given in the 


summer are much less formal SuMMER AFTERNOON Gown of striped lavender silk with violet velvet 
than those of winter, and it is sash ; collar and cuffs of Cluny lace. 


S » MER evening gowns should 

















STREET AND 























WHITr poTTep MoUSsELINE GOWN With bolero 
and skirt yoke of renaissance lace. 


enough with a lawn lining. Batiste 
and mousseline de soie are also ma- 
terials suitable for summer evening 


gowns, which may be made-up in a 
most elaborate fashion or quite 
The batiste gowns now are 
embroidered or trimmed with em- 
broidery or made with many tucks and 
pleats and entre-deux of lace. A good 
plan, where economy has to be con- 
sulted, or where one does not care to 
be burdened with many gowns, is to 
have a smart batiste or muslin frock 
trimmed with lace made with two 
waists, a high and a low one; the low 
one can be trimmed with a bunch 
or rosette of ribbon, and a ribbon 
sash and belt, so that it will quite 
transform the whole appearance 


simply. 
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of the skirt, which also does duty with a 
high-necked waist. 

It is the fashion this summer to wear 
white, and the smartest of all the frocks are 
of white mousseline de soie or batiste. There 
are, however, any number of dotted muslins 
in white, light gray, light yellow, or black 
that are made up for evening use. The so- 
called robe gowns are also in great demand, 
and are very useful, provided one has a well- 
fitting low waist and long skirt of silk over 
which the robe gown can be placed. The sum- 
mer silks, not foulard, make charming low 
gowns for evening, while when the higher 
waists are desired the foulards come into play 
again. One of the smartest foulard gowns of 
the year is made of black and white foulard, a 
white ground with irregular black dots. The 


LIGHT BLUE OHALLI Gown with black polka dots; black velvet ribbon 
trimmings and chiffon sash. 
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Buack Tarreta Jacket lined and stitched with pale bine; 
scarf of Chantilly lace over white mouseeline. 


skirt has an attached flounce, with clusters 
of tucks headed by a band of black Chantilly 
insertion. The waist is tucked, and has two 
V-shaped pieces of the Chantilly lace, with 
unlined yoke and collar of white Irish point. 
The upper part of the sleeves is of black 
lace, and the lower of white Irish point. 

The white lace gowns, not necessarily the 
most expensive, are also very smart for even- 
ing wear in summer. The latest models are 
absolutely plain, with the effect of a prin- 
cesse, blousing a little at the waist, and the 
skirt finished with a narrow fold of lace, so 
there is no break in the line between the skirt 
and waist. The only trimming is a rosette 
of white satin at the left side, or, newer still, 
a rosette of tulle, fastened with a jewelled 
or rhinestone pin or buckle. There are 
sleeves and yokes that can be added to most 
of these waists, so that they may be trans- 
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formed into high-necked gowns, if so de- 
sired, without at all interfering with their 
smart appearance. 

Summer parasols are even more elaborate 
than those that are turned out for spring 
wear, and with the craze for lace that is so 
omnipresent this season it is not remarkable 
that the parasols share in the fate of every- 
thing else. There are parasols made entirely 
of white lace or black lace,of accordion-pleat- 
ed net or chiffon with appliqué of lace, of 
silk with lace appliqué, or with ruffles of 
tulle edged with lace—all looking very “ fluf- 
fy” and attractive. Also there are parasols 
of plain colors in silk and all the delicate 
shades, with either white or delicately tinted 
wood handles, finished with china figures or 
queer designs in enamel. The fact is, these 
parasols give a very individual touch and 
finish to the smart frocks intended for mid- 
summer wear, and in that lies their value. 





Paisorssr cown of white and black foulard satin trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon laid on bands of white liberty 
satin ribbon ; bolero of black taffeta. 














Were cure uat with roses in several shades. 


HE reign of the ostrich feather, the 
long-plumed, sweeping one, has 
strengthened since the beginning of 


summer, and now holds first place in the mil- 
linery world. While many flowers and soft 
feather breasts worn, for picturesque 
hats the plumes are favorites. In white 
especially they are so thoroughly the smart 
thing that a wardrobe is hardly complete that 
does not contain a hat trimmed with long 
Amazon plumes. The foundation of these 
hats, as a rule, is of the horse-hair braid 
ealled by the French milliners by the new 
name of “crin.” Some few are of Leghorn 
and of the fancy straw braids, and others of 
white chiffon, but the “crin” in pure white 
produces the best effect in combination with 
the white feathers. These often start at the 
front of the hat, one drooping over each side 
to the back, the two stems caught together 
at the front with a rhinestone buckle. 

Some very odd hats of fancy straw are 
seen, the chic effect being produced quite as 
much by the originality of the materials as 


Vor. XXXV.—24 


are 


by any other element of the milliner’s skill. 
One most useful hat, and one easily copied 
by the home milliner, is made of dried grass 
on a wire frame. The shape is of the bell- 
crowned sailor type. The frame wire should 
first be colored brown, thet it may not show 
white spots among the green. The entire 
frame is covered with dull brownish-green 
grass, which weaves in and out among the 
wires, giving, when finished, almost the look 
of a well-made bird’s-nest. It sounds peculiar, 
undoubtedly, but the effect is extremely 
good. For all trimming it has long branches 
of climbing roses, with their dull pink blos- 
soms and red-brown thorn-clad stems twined 
around and around the crown. 

While some satin straw is still used, com- 
paratively few of the hats of the best design 
show a straw with any glaze. As a rule, 
the foundation of the hat is of a dull-toned, 
dull-finish braid, which, while quite unobtru- 
sive, is an important background note of 
color in the design. 

Many scarlet hats were worn in the spring 
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VioLer cuirron Hat with violets and bows of cream satin. 
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Proture-nat of black “‘crin” with ostrich plumes, 


and early summer, and these will be much 
used again when cool days make chiffon and 
spring flowers seem out of place. It is a 
fact which is now appreciated by women who 
give much thought to matters of costume, 
that one needs, if one is to be well dressed, 
hats for autumn especially. There are a 
few weeks between the season of summer 
gauzes, flowers, and delicate colors, and the 
date when felt and velvet hats may correctly 
put in an appearance, when one must have a 
rich, dark hat for temporary use. These 
warm reds will then be found particularly at- 
tractive. The straw braids are most effective 
in their many odd weaves. Velvet will be 
much used as the trimming, and some flowers, 
but these latter of deep colors. One charm- 
ing red hat has a twist of deep ruby velvet 
and a wreath of scarlet velvet geraniums and 
rose leaves. Another is trimmed with 
bunches of big red cherries. 

Enormous scarlet poppies and black velvet 
make a good combination on one hat which 
is made of a dull brown straw. It looks like 
corn-husks dyed brown. On another brown 
hat is a searf tied in a big bow at the front. 
This is made of black taffeta cut on the bias 
and edged with a narrow ribbon of red velvet 
and one of white satin. A black hat is about 
as practical a purchase for autumn wear, 
however, as one can make. The one hat, if 
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there is no bright color, may be used with 
several gowns, while for formal occasions 
the chiffon and lace hats of the earlier part of 
the season will still be used. 

Bands of feather trimming are much seen 
on these dark autumn hats. Some with the 
iridescent hues of the peacock are particularly 
effective in combination with the dull, rich 
browns and greens which are the prevail- 
ing colors. On these demi-saison hats more 
plain than panne velvet is used—that is, on 
the street hats. It has a warmer, more wintry 
effect. For evening hats or those other elab- 
orate ones designed for their first appearance 
at some early autumn wedding much panne 
velvet and chiffon and jewelled buckles are 
seen. 

For bridemaids’ wear for the coming wed- 
dings are some extremely effective designs in 
the way of picture-hats in black and colors. 
Big chiffon hats with trimmings of chrysan- 
themums in various shades will be popular, 
to go with the bouquets and house decorations 
of chrysanthemums. Some very good com- 
binations of color are seen. One model is of 
a dull pink chiffon, to be worn with a satin- 
cloth gown of-the same shade. The decora- 
tion is all of long vines of Virginia-creeper 
in the rich autumn reds, browns, and dull 
greens. These are trailed around the crown 
and out on to the brim, and a few are under 
the edge. 





Pastei-uivue Toque with breast of white and brown. 






























LI. summer long new materials con- 
tinue to make their appearance, 
many of which are so fascinating 

in texture and coloring as to make it as 
much a temptation to succumb to the snare 
of bargains as though they were the first im- 
portations. The temptation is not often re- 
sisted, for many women who insist that they 
are good managers buy in midsummer, be- 
cause they are reduced in price, fabrics which 
are put away until the following season. 
This is sometimes good management, but 
quite as often a mistake. Much judgment 
must be exercised in such purchases. 

Among these materials are many charm- 
ing light woollens, plain or with an em- 
broidered dot, and in all shades. There are 
silks, and just now a number of velveteens 
left over from spring 
orders which will be 
most useful and attrac- 
tive for the autumn and 
winter costume. The 
newest of these are like 
those which were made 
up in the expensive im- 
ported gowns last win- 
ter, either with the em- 
broidered raised dot or 
with a pin point of an- 
other color showing 
throngh the heavy pile 
of the velveteen. Blue 
with a dot of white or 
yellow, gray or tan with 
a dot of white, are im- 
mensely popular in this 
fabric, while there is an 
all-over figure of white 
quite like the foulards 
that is greatly in de- 
mand. 

The new impetus that 
yachting has received 
in popular favor has 


called out all sorts of 
colors and materials 
suitable for yachting. 


There are more serges 
and mohairs to choose 





Ware AND MAUVE FoULARD Gown tacked with flounce 
and bolero. 


from than ever 
before, and even when 
the outfit might be sup- 
posed to be complete, a 
gown or two made up at the reasonable prices 
that are now prevailing for mid-season work 
ig an opportunity it would be foolish to neg- 
lect. The real navy-blue serges or mohairs 
stitched with black or white make immensely 
smart frocks, while the étamines, which are 
of course much lighter in weight, are ex- 
tremely effective and 
cost little more than 
the wash frocks. These 
étamines are made with 
coat and skirt to match, 
with skirt and waist, or 
with the skirt to wear 
with separate waists 
and an Eton jacket of 
taffeta. They come in 
all colors, but are 
especially good in white 
or black. The gowns 
should be trimmed with 
bands of stitched taf- 
feta in preference to 
satin or velvet folds. 
The new linen ducks, 


in fact all the new 
linens, are, oddly 
enough, lighter in 


weight than those that 
came out early in the 
spring and make up 
most satisfactorily. 
One of the smartest 
gowns of the season is 
of a tan linen duck so 
soft and satiny in finish 
that it is hard to realize 
it is a wash fabric. 
This material may also 
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Visitine Gown of mauve and green shot taffeta trimmed with narrow black velvet; 
skirt pleated in same way back and front ; collar, revers, aud sleeve puffs of tucked yellow 


mul) and lace. 


be had in gray or in the ox-blood red that is so 
fashionable this There are among 
the cheaper fabrics mixed linens in gray and 
in black and white that are good and ridicu- 
lously cheap. These make smart coat and 
skirt costumes, shirt-waist gowns, or simple 
morning gowns. In some instances they are 
trimmed with most expensive embroidery, 
but fortunately that extravagant fad is not 


season. 
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necessary in order to have the gown an ac- 
ceptable one. There are new piqués, also 
light in weight, countless dimities, and such a 
selection of muslins as has not been seen for 
some time. They may be left-over remnants, 
but are so smart and attractive that they will 
surely be useful next year as well as this. 
The fine embroidered linens and batistes 
are even prettier than they were early in 
the season, and the patterns are even 
more exquisite in design and workman- 
ship. Then there are the all-over tuck- 
ed batistes with entre-deux of lace, used 
for separate waists and jackets. Jackets 
are making their way in popular 
favor, and bid fair before long to 
be more popular than shirt-waists. 
The all-over-lace robes in white or 
black are inexpensive 
now, and while many 
of the best have been 
sold, there may yet be 
found among those that 
are left wonder- 
fully good and cheap 
ones. Point-d’esprit 
robes with ruching and 
ruffles of liberty silk 
are very dainty and 
pretty in either black 
or white. In the white 


some 


lace gowns there is a 
wide range of choice, 


and the white are bet- 
ter than black unless in 


exceedingly expensive 
qualities. Among the 
mousseline de soie 
gowns in these robe 


effects are some beauti- 
ful pieces of work to 
choose from, particu- 
larly in the _ white. 
Crépe de Chine and the 
satin crépe de Chine, 
both plain and em- 
broidered, can be found 
now in all shades-and colors, and certainly no 
material is more attractive. There are a few 
crépes with a check running through them 
which are among the latest novelties. These 
are not to be found everywhere; they are so 
transparent that they require a silk lining. 
White wool gowns, like white gowns of 
every description, are the popular craze, and 
besides the white serges and mohairs there 

















FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


are light-weight cloths, cashmeres, and cré- 
pons, all of which can be bought now as 
well as at any time. These are not so ex- 
pensive between seasons as they were or as 
they will be, and it is well to look for rem- 
nants among them, as indeed in all the lighter 
weight cloths in light colors, for they are to 
be the fashion again this autumn. While 
they were worn last winter, the fashion did 
not become general enough to be com- 
mon; and for theatre and house wear, 
even for reception wear, for the woman 
who goes in her own carriage, they will 
be the smart frocks for next winter. 
The shops are full of the cretonne trim- 
mings that were the novelty of the early 
autumn on ball gowns and were used on 
crépe de Chine and silk costumes this spring. 
The fashion is not one that will last many 
months, but for some weeks to come they 
will be in favor and are exceedingly effective. 
There are all widths of this extraordinary 
trimming to be had. The small designs are 
the best to buy; the larger are too much like 
the eretonne figures that have been used on 
table-covers and window-curtains, and 
while it is well to be original and to 
wear effective gowns, it is a mistake 
to drape self and win- 
dows with the same material. 
the trimmings are 
bands of white 
satin or white felt 
strapped with nar- 
row black velvet . 
the combination has 
been tried before, 
but this treatment 
of it is rather new 
and will undoubtedly 
be used through the 


one’s one’s 


Among 


winter. 
Flowered silks for 
tea gowns and din- 


ner gowns are among 





the bargains of the present moment. Of 
course the first choice has been made—in 


fact, second, third, and fourth have perhaps 
been made—of the silks for summer wear; 
but if a pretty flowered design can be found, 
especially in dull coloring, it is a good plan 
to buy it now, as the price will be much lower 
than later in the season. There are some odd 
shades of green and white with queer, pink- 
ish flowers which are most effective in tea 
gown or dinner gown or as lining for the 
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TRAVELLING Gown of fawn-brown challi with black dots, with stitched bands of fawn 
taffeta: waistcoat of brown and black duck. 


black coats which are now absolutely neces- 
sary in every complete outfit. Many shades 
among the changeable taffetas, also, are a 
sapital investment. Sone of these colorings 
will be fashionable next season—the queer 
blues, yellows, and pinks, and especially a 
Nile green, and others which have been left 
over from the summer stock, and which were 
thought too striking by the majority of wo- 
men. They are undoubtedly too striking for 
an economical woman to purchase as an ex- 
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BLAcK SATIN- POTTED TAFFETA *#TREFT Gown for early au- 
tumn; vest of pale bine liberty satin; collar of bise linen and 
guipure. 


periment, but now that the experiment has 
been tried by many other women and has 
proved successful, this is a good time to follow 
it and evolve some pretty dinner gown or 
theatre costume. There are new importa- 
tions of black silks, very tempting and effect- 
ive, with a design of the same color. These 
with a tiny pin point im satin-finish make 
dainty gowns, and are far newer than the 
plain taffetas. New weaves of the black silk 
and some large-flowered brocades are to be 
much used for evening cloaks. These, inci- 
dentally, make most charming ball gowns for 
elderly women. 

Piqué and duck gowns and the heavy 
linens are always good and serviceable, and 
in these materials are many remnants to be 
found,during the summer months which 
will be most useful next summer. Shirt- 
waist linens and cottons, too, are perfectly 
safe to keep in style from one year to another, 
provided they are not striking or gaudy in 
effect. And right here it is well to empha- 
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size the fact that no matter what extreme 
combinations of plaids and stripes the shops 
may exhibit as “the correct thing” in shirt- 
waists, the woman who knows does not buy 
such materials. She confines her shirt-waists 
to all-white or simple designs in white and 
color, and thus she has no anxiety about the 
waists appearing oufré a second season. 

The shopping question is always a serious 
one for the woman who has not much money 
to invest in fabrics at a time when she does 
not need them. This often means locking up 
money which may be needed at that particu- 
lar moment, so that while it is a good plan 
to buy bargains at this time of the year, for 
there are real bargains to be found, it is well 
to buy carefully and not simply for the plea- 
sure of spending money. If one has plenty of 
space in which to put away these purchases 
and some extra money to spare there is no 
doubt that this is the season when money 
can most judiciously be used, for materials 
that will be most useful next winter or even 
next summer. 





Soumuxe EVENING Gown of liberty silk with Irish-point em- 
broidery for trimming on skirt and bodice. 




















able this season was surely never known 

before. The puzzling question of how 
to finish the sleeve for either a street dress, a 
house dress, or an outside jacket, seems more 
complicated than ever. The plainer sleeves 
are considered the smartest on coats and jack- 
ets. These are made with only enough ful- 


) able a variety of sleeves as are fashion- 
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New designs for sleeves. 


ness at the top to be comfortable, following 
the outline of the arm and flaring just a little 
at the hand. On the silk coats intended for 
evening wear, on the three-quarter-length 
driving coats, as well as on the short jackets, 
this fashion prevails, but with the longer 
coats the sleeve is rather larger and has more 
of a flare, as though to allow a larger sleeve 
to be worn underneath. 

Under-sleeves are still in favor, made of 
lace, chiffon, batiste, liberty silk—of any ma- 
terial different from the rest of the gown. 
They fit close to the arm or are in puffs, and 
some even are shirred; but none of them are 


ugly or exaggerated. The sleeve that stops 
just at the elbow, or a little below it, finished 
there with a turned-back cuff, is not nearly so 
popular as it has been, probably because it is 
usually unbecoming. It is much less grace- 
ful than the sleeve that finishes below the el- 
bow in a ruffle or flares in an’ exaggerated 
copy of the coat sleeve. Thin gowns look 
well with elbow sleeves, but one style that is 
fashionable is most unbecoming; this is the 
sleeve finished below the elbow with folds of 
muslin or silk and without ruffle or flare. It 
is one of the most trying styles ever designed, 
and yet seems to have a firm hold on the af- 
fections of many women. An attractive 
sleeve which looks equally well made of silk, 
muslin, or cloth, is just a little larger than 
the arm, and reaches not quite to the wrist, 
where it is finished in squares, and shows un- 
derneath a full puff of the same material, 
gathered into a band. The reason this is so 
becoming is that is has lines long enough to 
make the arm appear graceful. 























For summer and autumn gowns. 
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TAN-OOLOR MOMAIN TRAVELLING GOwN with white shirt- 
waist; tan taffeta hat with brown quill. 


Evening gowns have either long sleeves, no 
sleeves at all, or a most minute puff of tulle 
or chiffon below a band of jet or lace. When 
the sleeves are long, they fit close to the arm 
and are of lace, embroidery, or chiffon with 
appliqué. Of course these long sleeves are 
not possible on ball gowns, but for simple 
dinner gowns the long sleeve is the correct 
one. There is a half-sleeve of lace which 
reaches to a little below the elbow, and is 
finished with double ruffles of lace; this is 
most becoming, and looks particularly well 
made in flowered silk or muslin, but it always 
should have some fulness at the shoulder in 
order to make it becoming. Much more art 
is required in putting in sleeves than is gen- 
erally supposed. For a slight figure there 
should be some gathers at the top of the 
sleeve, and that fulness should come a little 
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forward so as to give breadth across the 
chest as well as to the shoulders. No sleeve 
which is uncomfortable will ever look well. 
The best fitters now insist upon trying the 
sleeve with the wearer’s arm at the back of 
the head, to be sure there is sufficient room 
from the shoulder to the elbow, whether 
the sleeve be made of thick or thin ma- 
terial. 

Fans are now necessary with all smart sum- 
mer costumes. There has been a revival of 
the ostrich-feather fan, with the carved or 
jewelled sticks of ivory or amber or tortoise 
shell. These fans are not so large as they 
were a few years ago, but are very much 
larger than the Empire fans or any of the 
fans that have been carried lately. They are 
certainly exceedingly graceful and attractive, 
and are sure to be extremely popular again. 
In fact, there is a great demand for ostrich 








GRAY AND WHITE STRIPED FLANNEL surTt with pipings of 
red silk. 
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feathers of all kinds and the fea- 
ther boas of different colors to 
wear with the different colored 
hats are most dainty and becom- 
ing. The boas of cock’s feathers 
in white, light gray—in fact, all 
the shades of light color—are as 
fashionable as the ostrich fea- 
thers, and cost much less, but cer- 
tainly are not so smart. The idea 
apparently is to wear all one col- 
or, preferably white, with some 
touch of color like blue or pink in 
the hat, and with a boa to match 
that shade. 

Fancy stockings in bright col- 
ors are one of the fashions of the 
season, as well as those of open- 
work lisle and silk in all black 
and white, the shoes being cut 
low enough to show the design. 
The lace-striped stockings or the 
plain striped are the best in solid 
colors. In black there are a few 
designs with lace medallions 
which are exceedingly beautiful, 
but in the bright colors checks are 
more popular. The polka dots, 
white or black, are also among the new de- 
signs, and the new shade of blue is apparent- 
ly as fashionable in stockings as in gowns. 
To wear with white gowns the fad is to have 
white stockings, but it is a fad that is not 
greeted with enthusiasm, for the feet and 
ankles always look larger in white than in 
any other color. The shoes are made with 
rounded toes and common-sense heels, which, 
however, are much higher than they have 
been recently. This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to the shoes worn for walking, golf, or 
bicycling. These still show the low, sensible 
heel. The slippers have very high heels and 
rather pointed toes. 

The newest gowns are cut low around the 
throat, but this fashion is so generally un- 
becoming that there are few women who will 
not find it best to wear a lace collar as well. 
This can be unlined, wired to keep it in 
place, and made to fit close to the throat. 
These collars can be bought ready made in 
all sorts and kinds of lace, while to wear with 
the muslin or batiste waists, or even with the 
taffeta silk waists, are collars of fine batiste 
or nainsook, with appliqué of lace or em- 
broidery. These have little ties to match, or 
are fastened to the neck of the waist with 














GRay curviot avToMN Gown with bands of plain gray cloth; 
yoke, revers, and cuffs of moss-green velvet. 


jewelled pins. And these same jewelled pins 
are very dainty and attractive to match the 
studs that fasten the waist. Certainly this 
style of unlined collar is much more com- 
fortable for warm weather than the thick, 
heavy instruments of torture that have been 
fashionable for a long time, and it is possible 
to have quite a variety by using different 
sorts of lace. 

How to finish the skirt to be worn with a 
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PAaL® BLUE OASHMERR Gown With fancy stitching of black over 
white taffeta bands; foot of ruffle and bolero edged with black 
velvet; white mousseline blonse. 


shirt-waist is a never-ending problem which, 
in these days when skirts must fit as well as 
waists, is a question that requires careful 
consideration. Stout, short-waisted women 
should have their skirts cut quite large in the 
band, in a point in front, and should wear 
their skirts over the waists, with a belt on the 
skirt as narrow as can possibly be worn. 
With the skirt worn outside the waist, some- 
times a belt that is pointed in the back, with 
a point going above the waist-line and then 
slanted down in a point in front, is the most 
becoming; but it should never be worn if it 
is unbecoming. Slight women can wear 
broad belts made of folded peau de soie or 
liberty satin ribbon, white or black as the 
case may be; but these too must have the 
pointed effect in front, whether they are fin- 
ished with a buckle or with a bow. The ex- 
aggerated point in front is rapidly going out 
of style, but there must be some point and 
a decided curve from the side of the waist 
towards the front. 

White and light gray are suitable for 
elderly women to wear in summer, and some 
women make a point of always wearing white 
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in hot weather, while others never wear any- 
thing but gray, even for the street. This 
last, however, is rather a fad and not a fash- 
ion. But soft white wool gowns and lawns 
and muslins trimmed with footing of a fine 
lace are so attractive and becoming that it 
seems a pity that all older women could not 
wear them. Unfortunately, there are few 
elderly women who have not found it neces- 
sary to wear mourning so much that they 
prefer only black; it is, however, a mistake 
not to lighten that black by white or 
purple around the neck and the front of the 
waist. 

With the sheer, pretty black muslins which 
are the coolest thing a woman who clings to 
black can have for summer use, a charming 
and not too youthful effect may be gained 
by using trimming of narrow Valenciennes 
insertion in white. It takes away all the 
sombreness of the gown, has none of the friv- 
olous appearance that ruffles give—in fact, is 
suitable for an elderly woman’s use. Some 
of these black lawns are woven with the ef- 
fect of open hem-stitching, and made over a 
sheer white India lawn. 


The advance information from Paris 





GREEN OHALLI Gown with embroidered dots of black silk on 
revers and flounces; narrow black velvet edge and rosettes. 
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as to the changes which 
the autumn will bring 
indicates that the very full 
flare at the foot of skirts is 
going out of favor. They 
will still flare somewhat, and 
the shaped flounces will still 
be used, but in a much milder 
form. Five - gored, seven- 
gored, and nine-gored skirts 
will be used for cloth and 
silk costumes. The skirts 
are to be quite close-fitting 
around the hips, with a shal- 
low in-turning pleat at each 
of the back or with a 
seam, in habit-shape, sloping 
very quickly out from the 
belt, so that the skirt falls in 
loose folds below. 

The seven and nine gore 
patterns are particularly good 
for silk skirts where the ma- 
terial is narrow. Some very 
effective ones are finished 
with a fine silk cat-stitch join- 
ing the breadths of silk, in- 
stead of a regular seam. This 
makes the unsightly seam a 
thing of beauty, especially 
where the drop-skirt is of a 
slightly contrasting color. A 
charming gown made for an 
autumn wedding is of pale 
gray peau de soie made over 
ecorn-color taffeta. At the foot 
of the skirt is a ruffle of ac- 
cordion-pleated gray mousse- 
line which shows through it 
glimpses of the yellow silk. 
The peau is cut in 
seven gores which are caught 
together with cat-stitching in 
gray, showing a line of yellow 
about an eighth of an inch 
wide between the gores. 

This gray skirt falls over 
the ruffle in over-skirt form, 
each gore being rounded down from seam to 
The waist forms are laid on the 
maize-colored lining and caught together in 
the same way. 

Many are 


side 


de soie 


seam. 


seen trimmed with 
Pompadour ribbon. The skirts have wide 
bands of this let in. The waists have pretty 
. handkerchief fichus with Pompadour edges. 


dresses 


FOR 
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Youne Ginns’ evenine Gown of red crépe de chine with short bolero of coffee- 
colored guipure threaded with black ribbon; may be worn with or withont the 
mousseline under-sleeves and yoke. 


These pretty ribbons often will freshen up 
an old frock and make it look smart. Flower- 
ed ribbons are used with plain, and plain rib- 
bons with flowered materials, and on some of 
the newest muslin frocks there is a sash of 
the same material as the frock, finished with 
rounded ends trimmed with narrow lace. Any 
violent contrast of color should be avoided. 
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WHILE THE SUN RISES SLOWLY. 


UITE a novel breakfast was 
recently given by a woman’s 
club in one of the largest of 

the Western cities. A professor, who 
was interested in bird lore, conduct- 
ed the members at a very early hour 
out into the woody district beyond 
the city limits, in order that they 
might hear for themselves the differ- 
ent bird-notes, and see the feathered 
songsters whose habits they had been 
studying. On their return a most at- 
tractive and substantial breakfast 
was served. 

It is beneficial to study birds from 
the many valuable books with which 
our literature is now supplied, but 


nothing can equal the delight of seeing 
them in their own homes, and listening to 


their matin song, while the sun rises @ ! 
slowly in the east, flooding the land- 4% 
Per- ™ 


scape with its welcome. light. 
sonal observation is always satisfac- 
tory. I had been told that the much- 
disliked blue-jay had at times a sweet 
and pleasing note, but I never really 
credited it, until one morning I heard 
it for myself. The hour of the sun- 
rise concert varies with the season. 
When in the country in Massachu- 
setts, during June, I have heard the 
first notes of a robin who daily visit- 
ed my yard, soon after three o’clock, 
but earlier in the season I have never 
heard them sing until after four, at 
least, in the Mississippi Valley. 
Whatever month one selects for the 
excursion, an early start is inevi- 
table. 

In some Western cities there are a 
large number of song-birds that seem 
willing to nest close to the houses, re- 
gardlesss of the ubiquitous English 
sparrow, so that almost any morning 
a variety of birds could be studied, in 
a superficial way, from one’s own 
porch, where the breakfast could be 
served. In one of the most pictu- 
resque cities on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi there are houses in the centre 
of the town, surrounded by a few at- 
tractive plum, peach, elm, and maple 
trees filled with gorgeous cardinals, 
chattering blue-jays, noisy blackbirds, 
wrens, and robins, around which the 
graceful swallows circle incessantly. 
One morning I heard the notes of the 
cardinal, the robin, the blackbird, and 
the blue-jays. Looking out, I saw 
elose to my window a fine red-headed 
woodpecker, who may have been act- 
ing as a peace-maker between four 
jays who were in the midst of a fierce 
altercation, and were scolding and 
pecking at each other vigorously—a 
pastime which they kept up for days. 
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One 


of the quartette tore leaves from the trees, 























BIRD 


BREAKFASTS 


This dish could be filled 
with birds’ eggs, which 
any collector would be glad 
to lend. A dozen crow’s 
eggs with their pretty 
bluish colorings and irreg- 
ular black markings would 
be very effective. Wild 





IN TUNEFUL CONCORD. 


in his wrath, and hurled them to 
the ground. In an adjoining ma- 
ple was a glossy purple grackle 
who added his harsh voice to the 
jargon of the jays, while above 
all their noise rose the clear note 
of the robin, one of nature’s dear- 
est sounds, in tuneful concord 
with the sympathetic whistle of 
the cardinal. Of these red. birds 
or Virginia nightingales I have 
counted four at a time close to 
my window, in trees which always 
seem to be disputed territory 
among a variety of birds, although 
I have never known any to nest 
there. 

After several hours in the open 
air any menu would make an ap- 
petizing breakfast, but the table 
must be made as suggestive of the 
object of the excursion as possible. 
The place cards should be dainty; 
in the upper left-hand corner a 
bird may be painted in water-col- 
ors, a different one for each card; 
the guest’s name must be in the 
centre, and an appropriate quota- 
tion from one of 
the poets at the 
bottom. 

A pretty centre- 
piece could be ar- 
ranged by placing 
ferns in a _ dish 
which should stand 





strawberries, or cultivated 
ones, served on their leaves, 
would remind every one of 
a diet which is most ac- 
ceptable to birds. Little 
nests of green moss filled 
with stuffed eggs might 
suggest the woodland nests 
that had just been visited. 
The butter-balls could be 


served in little 
nests of curly let- n Pty 
y 
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ASWING ON A BRANCH, ~~ 
tuce. Any woman’s inventive 
genius could devise various appro- 
priate dishes. 

It is now a fad to be thorough- 
ly up in the study of birds, and 
anything that will induce the 
presence of the song-birds around 
our homes should be encouraged. 
Wherever one is, they usually can 
be found—either in the parks, or 
in the woods out- 
side the city lim- 
its; if these are in- 
accessible for the 
club members who 
are forced to live in 
the cities, a visit to 
the museums of 











upon a flat mirror, reflect- 
ing their delicate leaves. 


A FAMILY 


HOMF. 


natural history, where the 
birds are arranged in as 
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THE WOODY 
lifelike positions as is possible, would 
be a pleasant excursion, and a lunch 
could be served afterwards. 

There are also opportunities in all 
the cities for the members of the 
bird clubs to attend lectures on vari- 
ous songsters, where specimens of the 
subject under consideration are 
handed around the audience in little 
wooden cages for inspection. But 
the ideal life for all bird-lovers is to 
live in the country from May to Oc- 
tober, and grow as close as possible 
to the heart of Nature. 

There one may study bird life and 
bird manners and customs from 
every-day experience. One may see 
many a charming love-idyll, many a 













DISTRICT BEYOND THE CITY 
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LIMITS. 


comedy of life, and frequently, alas, | 
a real tragedy in the experiences of 
the inhabitants of the trees. They 
become so tame and friendly when 
they learn that the human beings 
about them are not on mischief bent, 
that they will come and carry away 
the dainty crumbs, the useful bits of 
cord, silk,or cotton batting one leaves 
on the window-ledge for their use. 
And at the end of the season, when : 
they have gone southward, if the nest ub 
is found, these latter bits of building 
material will be seen to have been 
well applied. 

For the birds who make no south- 
ward migration when the snow flies, 
those who stay and make a bit of 
color in our win- 
ter landscape, a 
very fr-endly re- 
lation may often 
be  established.; 
They will gladly 
come and eat the 
crumbs which 
you offer, and 
sing at dawn. 


| 





DISPUTED TERRITORY AMONG A VARIETY OF BIRDS. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE LIMITED 
ATTERFIELD was an anar- 


chist—not against a monetary 
system, but am amorous dis- 
content revolting against the 
successful happiness of love. 
Wealth, enormous’ wealth, 
gained and enjoyed over his head, riches 
seized upon, leaving him pauper, this was too 
much to endure and bless! He was sallow 
with unhappiness, furious against Halifax, 
and so jealous of Violet that he really felt he 
could, without compunction, toss a bomb into 
this palace of golden love. 

He wore a mask, of course, over eyes to his 
nose, so that the world at least could only 
guess at the identity of his passion. 

The wedding—a dreadful doomsday that he 
had believed something would avert—was now 
of the past. Violet white and beautiful, Hali- 
fax triumphant, and little Grove—he couldn’t 





even forget his splendor of black velvet and . 


shining, smooth carroty head! But clearest 
to him, besides the two important figures, was 
the magnificent Mrs. Belford. West carefully 
adjusted his mask, tying it on tight; thus he 
felt he could look boldly through the eyelets 
at the world. He had been interested to know 
if Victoria would go to the wedding, and 
when he saw that she was present, he curious- 
ly regarded her. This woman, too, had put 
on a mask with great care, but her nervous 
fingers, less sure than the man’s, must have 
slipped a string, for at one point in the ser- 
viee the frail protection of conventionality 
fell, and West saw for a second a suffering 
like to his own. 

Mrs. Belford had turned full about and 
looked at him. 

“T must meet her,” he thought. 

“T must meet him,” she thought. 

And strangely enough, they did not meet at 
all. West, too, was going abroad. It was a 
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plan many months old, and he had long since 
taken his cabin on the Saale. The curious 
fact that he was to be in London with the 
bride and groom almost amused him; he 
didn’t regret it, and in his pique he was in- 
consistent. An enemy to their flag of new 
happiness, he wanted it unfurled, neverthe- 
less, before his eyes! But he hoped devoutly 
that he would not collide with them on the 
train; but it was unlikely. The newly 
wedded pair should have gone decidedly at 
eight o’clock on the train. He placed his 
valise, overcoat, and umbrella to mark his 
section and went into the smoker, strolled out 
again, and saw, sitting behind a Harper’s 
Macazine, Mrs. Amos Belford. 

“The derelicts of the wedding party,” he 
thought, with facetious bitterness. “I won- 
der if we will do any damage to the new 
boats.” 

He sat down and studied at his leisure the 
handsomest woman in Illinois. Her toilette 
was conspicuous; she was dressed less suit- 
ably for travelling than for a morning’s 
round in her own carriage. She was pale, and 
West saw, now that he was only a few feet 
away from her, that the marks around her 
eyes and mouth clearly showed she had sent 
the early thirties to join the twenties in her 
past. He wished very much he knew her as 
well as he did her reputation. Here he 
stopped himself—just what did he know of 
her reputation? That Robert Halifax had 
been a constant visitor at her house for years; 
that they were inseparable companions, and 
the attendant scandals to this fact; that Bel- 
ford himself was a New York broker who had 
lost his constitution and kept his fortune; 
that he drank heavily, belonged to no clubs, 
kept himself to himself; they said he was a 
willing dupe. Mrs. Belford went everywhere, 
and set the North Side fashions in dress. 

“Tt is perfectly extraordinary that she 
should be on the train,” he thought. “ Quite 
as queer as that I should. I wish to heaven 
I knew why!” 
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He left the car, passing through the next. 
As he strolled back again he looked directly 
at Mrs. Belford, who returned the glance. 
She shut her magazine and leaned forward. 

“Mr. West?” West lifted his hat and 
came quickly towards her. 

“Mrs. Belford,” he said, easily. 

“Yes. I begged Mrs. Crawford-Crawford 
to present us yesterday, but you were so 
elusive you couldn’t be found at the right 
moment! We will take her will for the deed.” 

“T am delighted to do so,” said West, and 
seated himself opposite to her. 

“ After living in the same city for several 
years, it’s odd to meet under the spell of other 
people’s happiness! We were together at ‘ the 
proposal,’ at ‘the wedding,’ and here we are 
on the ‘ bridal train.’ ” 

West started violently. “On the bridal 
train! Oh no, no! You don’t mean it?” 

She nodded. “I do, indeed! It seems as if 
we were part of their horoscope im a singular 
way.” 

West grinned. “ Like Fate unseen.” 

“Or,” disclaimed Victoria, sweetly, “ like 
Fortune in the form of faithful friends.” 

“Hm!” 

“ What a lovely wedding it was! Wasn’t it? 
And what a lovely bride!” 

“ Miss Bagsby’s awfully pretty.” 

“Miss Bagsby!” laughed Mrs. Belford. 

West crimsoned an ugly red. “ Mrs. Robert 
Halifax,” he slowly corrected into Mrs. Bel- 
ford’s eyes. The lady didn’t flush; she grew 
paler than ever. 

“Oh, I congratulated her,” she quickly 
said. “‘ Mrs. Robert Halifax, you must let 
me wish you worlds of happiness, as one of 
tobert’s oldest and dearest friends.’” She 
was talking less to West than to herself. “I 
hear myself now! And really the little thing 
answered very prettily indeed: ‘ Robert has 
many friends, and they all seem to call him 
their dearest.’ I don’t know how naive she 
is, or how clever.” 

“ She is very, very clever.” 

Mrs. Belford looked as though she must 
believe it if Mr. West said so, and shrugged 
her shoulders. “What an original wed- 
ding!” 

“ Original ?” 

“With such characters as the father and 
mother Bagsby and the little red-headed boy !” 

West felt uncomfortable for his old 
friends. “It’s more than original,” he said, 
sulkily; “it’s sheer madness, nothing less.” 
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“ Married in haste,” quoted Victoria. 

“Why, they are perfect strangers!” West 
said. 

“ Perfect,” she agreed. 

West looked down at his gloves; he un- 
fastened and rebuttoned them. 

“You know Miss Bagsby well?’ asked his 
companion. 

“T know her very well indeed. I was,” 
he said, quietly, “ engaged to marry her.” 

Mrs. Belford started, aroused marvellously 
from her pale lassitude. “What!” she 
whispered, bending towards West closely. 
“ What?” 

“T was engaged to her,”-he repeated, not 
knowing whether he was glad or sorry to 
have told. 

“My heavens!” Victoria clapped her 
hands. “ How long ago, pray?’ 

“So long ago as the day of Mrs. Crawford- 
Crawford’s musicale.” 

His companion laughed hysterically. 
“Good heavens! Off with the old love like 
that!” She snapped her fingers. “In an 
hour—in half an hour-—-engaged to you— 
meets Robert—pif!” 

Patterfield nodded. 

“Poor Robert! poor Robert!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

Her vis-d-vis started. “ Poor Halifax?’ 

“Of course,” she zaid. “If she can so 
lightly throw over one, why not two?” 

“True,” agreed West; but he cheerfully 
said, “ Poor Violet, rather, and perhaps—” 

“Ah! Why?’ 

The young man made a bold and unusual 
dare. “Let the rule work both ways. If 
Halifax can turn from a beautiful woman in 
an hour, for a new face, who, then, at A to- 
morrow’s musicale, may not turn him from 
Violet ?” 

The woman before him blushed like a girl. 
“You and I are the only ones in the quar- 
tette (for you have made it a quartette, Mr. 
West)—you and I are the only ones not to be 
pitied then.” She held out her hand frank- 
ly, which he took and gently pressed. “I 
don’t like pity, I confess,” said the lady, 
“and in the réle of Fate or Fortune we 
ought to protect these poor things.” 

West looked interested. 

“Perhaps we can at least prevent their 
fancies from straying outside of this four- 
cornered square.” 

He smiled intelligently. 

“Your engagement was not announced ?” 
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“ No, no, and I have broken faith in telling 
you. My principles are all upset. I feel I am 
a criminal at heart. I’d do anything to get 
even with him. Isn’t it awful?” 

“ Natural,” comforted the other, and then 
she cleverly turned the conversation and in- 
formed him that she was going on to New 
York to meet her husband, who was taken 
suddenly ill at the Astoria. She made her- 
self so agreeable that West, for the space 
of two hours and a half, forgot his unhappi- 
ness, and what could a woman ask more? 

At the end of the last car Halifax and his 
bride were sitting in the observatory en- 
closure, looking at the flying scene. Halifax 
had secured what privacy was possible; they 
had been en route for three hours, and during 
this time had discussed the details of the 
wedding; laughed at what mischances there 
had been, criticised the guests, made out a 
list of people to whom they were to write 
letters of thanks, designated the presents they 
were glad to receive and those that were 
“too hideous to keep,” and decided for what 
they would like to exchange them. Robert 
found more and more that he must woo where 
he had so swiftly won. He found in this 
young girl the realization of many dreams. 
After the woman he had known longest and 
best, to whom he was so accustomed, Violet 
was a revelation. Frank and sincere, she had 
no arts wherewith to charm, and needed 
none. 

“ Robert,” she said, looking up from the 
little designs she had absently drawn on her 
note-book after the last memorandum she 
had written (“thank Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford for a perfectly beautiful punch-bowl 
which we are going to keep ”)—*“ Robert, 
who was the woman who came up and con- 
gratulated us and said you were ‘one of her 
dearest friends ’?”’ 

“ Oh—Mrs. Belford you mean—Mrs. Amos 
Belford.” 

“Was that she?” mused the girl. “She is 
awfully handsome, isn’t she?” 

“She is considered very handsome.” 

“Oh, she is decidedly—and what a dress! 
The Times-Herald says she is the best-dress- 
ed woman in Chicago. I have read her name 
very often.” 

“ Dearest,” interrupted her husband, “ don’t 
let us forget my uncle Robert’s diamond sun- 
burst. We can exchange that at the maker’s 
to-morrow. We'll have time to run in be- 
fore we sail.” 
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“Ts she one of your dearest friends?” 
“Who?” questioned the wily Robert. 
“Mrs. Belford.” 

“ Victoria!” he unluckily slipped. 

“Victoria! You call her that?” 

Before Halifax could sink further in his 
own estimation, or deceive his wife, or lie to 
his father-in-law, he was obliged to rise— 
red, startled—to greet Mrs. Amos Belford. 
She was alone. 

“ How wise to choose the observation-car,” 
she greeted the bride and groom. “ And how 
you have corrupted the porter, Bobby. I 
don’t know what it cost me to get in here. 
When we stopped at the time of that dread- 
ful jar a few minutes ago,” she explained 
directly to the bride, “they had to take off 
the car I was in. It was a case of hot box, 
or cold storage, or something annoying,” she 
smiled. “ There wasn’t a seat in any car for 
me, so I had to be indisereet ”—she touched 
Violet’s hand lightly with her own—* and 
throw myself on your mercy for twenty miles.” 

Robert, in his whirl of surprise, believed 
Victoria capable of having caused the hot 
box herself for this coup d’état. 

“Don’t apologize for speaking to us,” said 
Mrs. Halifax, gracefully. “We are delight- 
ed.” 

“Ts it a case of ‘even an enemy,” asked 
Victoria, “ already ?” 

“Not yet,” shook Mrs. Halifax’s pretty 
head. “But it is a case of ‘always a 
friend.’ ” 

“She is clever,” thought Victoria, “very. 
Mr. West is right.” 

Robert was speechless. He rose to give 
this woman his chair, which, as Violet did 
not sit down, Mrs. Belford refused. “ The 
little wretch is going to freeze me out stand- 
ing!” thought the older woman. 

Poor Robert, harassed by his promise to 
his father-in-law that he would not speak of 
Victoria to Violet, in a fury at his interrupt- 
ed téte-a-téte with his wife, and wondering at 
Victoria, appeared at his worst. He was so 
little at ease that his wife couldn’t help but 
observe it. Mrs. Belford “ Bobbied ” him and 
chatted about the wedding, the gifts, until 
Robert assumed a smile which was an unmis- 
takable cross between rage and familiarity. 
At the crisis Violet was superb. Several 
people had entered the car in search of seats 
because of the accident, and the bride turn- 
ed almost abruptly in the midst of an answer 
to Mrs. Belford. 
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“Oh, excuse me,” she said, “ there is some 
one with whom I wish to speak. Don’t go, 
Mrs. Belford, please; I will be back in a 
moment.” And she sailed serenely down the 
aisle towards a benign old lady in a purple 
bonnet at the far end of the car. 

“ Well!” muttered Halifax, glaring at Mrs. 
Belford, “ you are extraordinary.” He made 
as though he would follow his wife. 

“Where are you going?” asked his com- 
panion. 

“ Why, do you think I intend to stay here 
with you and let her go wandering around in 
the car alone? Do you realize what a scandal 
you are suggesting by your behavior?” 

“Seandal? Nonsense! Wait!” command- 
ed Més. Belford. “ Do you want to have your 
wife think that there is any reason why you 
should not speak with me for a few mo- 
ments? If that purple-hatted old lady had 
taken it into her head to greet you, would you 
have rushed off like a madman and left her 
alone ?” 

Robert showed no signs of being convinced. 

“Don’t you see,” said the clever woman, 
“the charming expression of trust that your 
wife has just displayed? I congratulate her. 
She is a diplomatist. But there can’t be any 
scandal after this. She has given it the lie 
and eut out the foolish tongues.” Mrs. Bel- 
ford appeared to be sincerely admiring. “ It 
was perfectly lovely. Don’t be a fool and 
spoil it.” 

“You have thrown convention to the 
winds, haven’t you?” he broke in. “ You 
want to ruin my reputation with my wife. 
God knows what you want.” 

“ Bobby !” 

“Don’t call me that,” he furiously forbade. 

“ Robert '” 

“You must be mad—I can’t call you in- 
delicate. Why that word would smash itself 
into slivers with the strain on it,” he cried. 
“You are insane!” 

“ Robert!” she said again, and her voice, 
which Halifax knew so well, was trembling 
with emotion. Her eyes were dark with tears. 
He couldn’t fail to see how she had thinned 
and paled, and it made him further angry 
to find that he was pained at her suffering. 

“ What, in God’s name, are you doing?” he 
demanded, “and what are you on this train 
for?” 

“Oruel! COruel!” she breathed. 

“ Victoria,” he said, “do you want to ruin 
my life’s happiness?” 
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“Your happiness,” she murmured. 
God! And what of me?” 

This he put aside. “How can you so for- 
get yourself as to follow me to New York?” 

“Follow you!” she repeated, scornfully. 
“Follow you! You must indeed think I am 
insane. Do you suppose, if there had been 
another mode of covering the distance, I 
would not have taken it? I had to go to 
New York. Robert—” she said again in a 
tense undertone. Here she leaned toward 
him, whispered something under her very 
breath, although in the retirement of the ob- 
servatory no one could have heard. At what 
she said Halifax exclaimed. Mrs. Belford 
drew the edge of her mastic kid glove back 
and turned up the cuff of her dress. Here the 
tears poured out of her eyes over her cheeks. 
Halifax again exclaimed, and with an old 
familiar gesture he touched her hand lightly. 

“Poor girl!” he said, “ poor girl!” 

She thanked him with her eyes and lips, 
and still leaning toward him, talked and 
talked. They had resumed the chairs oecu- 
pied by the bride and groom a moment since, 
and the husband listened too long. Rising at 
last, he said: 

“Why didn’t Violet come back, I wonder. 
She said she would be back directly.” 

As the two came out of the little observa- 
tory they saw that the extra car must have 
been put on, for all the other travellers had 
disappeared—-all but two people, a man seated 
in the corner of the little sofa and bending 
forward, eagerly talking to his companion, 
whose rolling-chair had its back to Halifax. 

“ Why, that’s West, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes,” said Victoria, surprised, “so it is.” 

And the person to whom West was talking 
so delighted!y was Mrs. Halifax. She was 
giving to whatever he was saying close atten- 
tion. The two looked up at the other two 
who drew near. 

“T am afraid I shall have to rob you, Mr. 
West,” said Halifax, “of the most delightful 
audience in the world.” 

“ Oh, of course—of course,” said West, who 
rose. “ But you'll be awfully dull dining 
alone, you two. Since we have the strange 
chance of finding ourselves together, shall we 
dine 4 quatre?” 

“Perfectly delightful,” 
bride. 

And Victoria was also enchanted. 

There was nothing for Halifax to do but 
to agree in as good grace as he might. He 
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took, therefore, the first meal of his married 
life in a Pullman dining-car, his wife and 
Patterfield West opposite him, and Victoria 
Belford by his side. 


OCHAPTER VIII 


AN ATTEMPTED DEPARTURE 


HE New York end of the wedding 
ge party’s arrangements had been success- 

fully taken care of by Halifax’s best 
man. On the arrival of the Limited the 
bride and groom were to drive from the 
Grand Central Railway in an automobile 
to the Astoria, and when Halifax finally turn- 
ed his back on the station that still sheltered 
West and Mrs. Belford, he hoped that the 
“merriment” so often spoken of in connec- 
tion with the “ marriage bell” was about to 
commence! Every time he looked at West 
he was at heart a murderer. This was the 
“P. W.” of mystery, a man who had frankly 
addressed amorous words to his wife, and be- 
tween whom and his wife, as she had dis- 
tinetly admitted, there was something unex- 
plained. 

“TIT think,” be remarked to Violet, and was 
furious at himself for the utterance of every 
word, “that West’s taking the Limited was 
the coolest thing I have ever seen!” 

“Except Mrs. Belford’s trip,” returned the 
bride. 

“Mrs. Belford was called to New York by 
her husband’s illness; it would have been in- 
human for her to have considered us.” 

“ .. And Mr. West is going to England on 
business for his firm,” explained Violet, 
“and couldn’t—” 

But her husband broke in on her abruptly. 
“West going to England?” 

They were swaying down Fifth Avenue in 
their bulky bridal car, the great caravansary 
towards which they were bound in near sight. 
Violet, looking on either side at the New 
York styles—at what she could see of them 
as they passed her in carriages and on foot— 
ignored for the moment this exclamation. 


Then, “ Why, yes! Why shouldn’t he? He 
sails on the Saale.” 
Robert made a noble determination. He 


had been the husband of this girl twenty- 
four hours, and whatever their future might 
be, he was not going to blight the beginning 
by a display of hideous jealousy. Therefore, 
as they turned through Thirty-fouth Street 
and into the court entrance of the Waldorf, 
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he whispered to her a word of affection and 
looked at her with a smile which he tried to 
infuse with perfect confidence. 

“Here we are, darling,” and before the 
porter could offer his aid, Robert had helped 
out Mrs. Halifax and was rewarded for his 
controlled temper by a look that sent him 
to the seventh heaven of bliss. Thus they 
entered their hostelry. 

Violet had scarcely drawn off her gloves 
in the private parlor of their suite when a 
card was brought to her husband. 

“T shall have to go down at once to see 
this man,” he said, regretfully. 

“ Who is he?” 

“My broker. He may keep me an hour. 
I’m awfully sorry. What will you do?” 7 

“Write to mother and father and read 
these telegrams.” There was a pile of them 
on the table. 

Halifax took her in his arms and held her 
closely and tenderly, murmuring a very little 
of his great happiness. “ Good-by, dearest. 
I will get rid of him as soon as I can.” 

He had not been gone half an hour before 
a florist’s box was brought to the Halifaxes’ 
apartment containing several dozen of Vio- 
let’s favorite roses. She lifted them from 
their tissue-paper with much _ sentiment, 
thanking Robert for every rose, touching 
her cheeks and even her lips to them. Ring- 
ing for a vase, she filled it with the flowers, 
stood back to admire the profusion, and 
pinned one rose on her dress. She read her 
messages and telegrams, and prepared to 
write home; and sat long before her paper, 
her pen motionless after the words, “ Dear- 
est mother and father.” Instead of the de- 
tails of her trip and a few gay things New 
York suggested, she longed to write as fol- 
lows: “Mrs. Belford came with us on the 
train. What a strange and beautiful woman! 
She frightens me, although I try not to show 
it. She is so clever, she is so handsome, and 
she adores my husband—she adores my hus- 
band !” 

These thoughts filling her mind, the little 
bride slowly wrote things very different. The 
result was a stiff, four-sheet letter in which 
she did not mention the travelling com- 
panions; toward the end, however, her love 
overflowed to that dear father and mother— 
her pen went more quickly. As she signed 
herself, “ Your loving daughter, Violet Hali- 
fax,” a big tear fell right on her married 
name. “ Dear me!” she murmured. 
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Downstairs Halifax sat in a window-seat 
of the Moorish Room talking absorbedly to 
the senior partner of his banking and brok- 
ing firm. “ As you know,” he said, “I have 
married the daughter of a multi-millionaire, 
and I have asked the privilege of supporting 
my wife without any help from my father-in- 
law. I am anxious to do this as well as pos- 
sible, and that she shall miss no luxury. I 
am carrying a great deal of stock,” continued 
the client. “I question whether I wouldn’t 
better unload before going to Europe.” 

“You'll unload at a loss,” said the broker, 
“and it is the turn of the market.” 

“So I feel,” said the Westerner, “ and from 
Grimshorn I expect quadruple returns. The 
stock is at par; it ought to have a rise of ten 
within the next two weeks. It will undoubt- 
edly fluctuate round par for a time.” 

The broker listened to him, interested in 
what he considered to be a very valuable tip 
from a man who knew. 

“T know all about it,” nodded Halifax, as 
though to further confirm. “I have seen the 
plants and 1 know the principals. Use my 
information for what it is worth to- you. 
There is a bonanza in this.” 

“T feel very much as you do,” returned Mr. 
Whyte, “ but I hesitate to advise, especially as 
your holdings in other lines are heavy.” 

Halifax smiled condescendingly. “ This is 
as big a chance as the Blank Telephone was, 
and I am not at all inclined to get out.” 

At the end of the conversation he had de- 
cided to leave things for the present as they 
were; to do anything else would mean signal 
loss; one week was as good as another, and 
the fact of his being at sea was not likely to 
cause a panic in the market. If he had not 
regarded his mission to London in the light 
of a small fortune of fame and money, he 
would have been inclined to stay and watch 
the basket in which all of his eggs were put. 

When he re-entered his parlor, he found his 
wife in a bower of roses. The one in her 
dress caught his longest glance. She was 
thanking him in the sweetest way of all. 

“T am sorry I did not send them,” he pro- 
tested. “I should have done so, but I didn’t— 
| didn’t think of it. There was no card, 
then ?” 

“No. I was certain they were from you.” 

“ And since they were not—”’ Halifax put 
his hand on the rose Violet wore, as though 
to unpin it, but the girl was disappointed and 
it made her capricious. “ No, no,” she said, 
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drawing back; “it is an anonymous gift, and 
I put this on thinking it was from you. I 
shall wear it.” 

Her husband frowned. “As you please,” 
he said, indifferently. “ Where is the box?” 

It stood its long length upright in the 
corner. He opened it, and with Violet look- 
ed it through for a card, to be rewarded by 
the bit of pasteboard falling out at length 
in his hand—“ Patterfield West.” 

Halifax, who found it, put it down de- 
liberately on the table, feeling an anger ris- 
ing within him, hot and furious, an anger 
such as he had not deemed himself capable 
of experiencing. He could not speak—he 
didn’t dare to. 

Violet quietly unpinned the rose from her 
dress and laid it down by the card. She was 
excited and tired; she wanted at the moment 
to ery more than anything else. “ Robert, 
this despatch says that mother has the influ- 
enza.” It was from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous. It broke the spell. “Do you sup- 
pose it is serious?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe so, dear. I will tele- 
phone at once and see, and ask them to wire 
us the last thing before we sail. I saw the 
head waiter downstairs and made out a fine 
little menu--a combination of our tastes.” 
And when the man came up to take the tele- 
phone message, Halifax ordered their dinner 
served in their parlor. 

“What ship does West take?” asked Hali- 
fax. 

“The Saale, I think,” said the bride, indif- 
ferently. 

Then Violet, her pretty blond head thrown 
back on the cushions of the most nearly com- 
fortable chair, lifted to her husband a face 
so full of affection and sweetness that its ex- 
pression without her words would have exor- 
cised the jealous devil. 

“Mr. West is an old friend,” she gently 
said. “ He is kind, but he isn’t always tact- 
ful. Shall I ring for the chambermaid and 
present her with the flowers?” And Halifax, 
repentant, knelt by the chair, and with her 
hand in his assured her that this was unneces- 
sary. 

For just so long as Halifax could forget 
there had been any one else in his wife’s past, 
just so long he was gloriously happy. “ You 
could never break a promise, could you?” he 
asked her once. 

“ Yes,” she nodded, “ to make a better one.” 

But even this did not make him feel justi- 
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fied in failing to keep his word of honor to 
her father. He could not discuss Victoria 
with his wife for the sake of his word and 
for the sake of Mrs. Belford. “ Confidence 
for confidence,” he thought. “If I could 
only make a clean breast of Victoria she 
would tell me about West.” He decided, 
however, to say nothing, to demand nothing. 
She had probably heard no rumors—she was 
not likely to hear them. If she had ques- 
tioned his reputation she would have spoken 
to him long ago, or,*further still, she would 
not have married him. The sleeping dogs 
lay, therefore, and he contrived to forget, 
and during that evening succeeded absolutely, 
and the little drawing-room at the Waldorf 
made and held for him the happiest memories 
of his life. During the evening he told his 
wife of his business affairs, and to the dry 
details she listened with pretty interest—and 
understood nothing at all. 

“Oh, I know you will be rich if you want 
to,” she assured. “ Fortune appears to deny 
you nothing.” 

“Tt has dangerously spoiled me,” he con- 
fessed, “and I tremble to think how full my 
strong-box is. I don’t want a gold piece to 
slip over the rim—surely not to roll away. 
I am a miser.” 

They decided to leave the hotel at a very 
early hour the following morning, so that 
they might, en route for the steamer, do sev- 
eral errands which Violet had left for New 
York; first of all they were to stop at the 
shop and exchange Uncle Robert’s sunburst of 
diamonds. Halifax said that Violet had 
enough sunhursts to wreck the solar system. 

As she took the little parcel from the ad- 
miring clerk after her exchange had been 
made, she gave a start of anxiety and seized 
her husband by the arm, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Robert—my jewel-case!” 

Robert knew enough of women to peace- 
fully wait until this loss was certain. He 
had had heart spasms and nervous shocks 
from lost pocket-books and valuables before, 
only to see them finally turn up in the hand 
or out from the pocket of the owner. 

“ Well, dear,” he asked, “ are you sure?” 

“T am quite, quite certain. I have left it 
at the hotel,” said his wife, in great distress. 

“We'll telephone.” 

“Oh no!” she objected, “we couldn’t tele- 
phone the key.” 

“But you don’t want them to open it.” 

“No, but I want them to open the ward- 
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robe! I hid it in the lower drawer,” and she 
produced a key from her purse. 

“Well, we will go back,” said Halifax. 
“ We've plenty of time.” 

“And then I won’t be able to get my 
things at Fern’s or buy my steamer hat at 
Box’s, and I haven’t a thing to wear on the 
steamer, Robert.” She was in feminine and 
genuine perplexity. On her wedding-trip, of 
all others, she wished to be completely a la 
mode. 

They were now on the sidewalk and the 
man held their cab door open for them. “1 
can do it all alone,” urged the capable little 
Westerner. “Just think how often I have 
taken Grove around New York and shopped 
for Aunt Caroline. I'll drive right to Box’s, 
then to Fern’s, then to the ship. I saw Birdie 
Atkinson off on the St. Louis. I know just 
where it is and you’ll tell the man.” 

Indeed, she insisted so warmly that her 
husband was frankly surprised. “I prefer to 
telephone,” he protested again, “ and let them 
break the drawer in.” 

“ Robert,” she said, with agitation, “ father 
would never, never forgive me if I lost those 
jewels. They -are worth thousands and 
thousands of dollars. My pearls,” she quaver- 
ed, “and mother’s wedding-gift from my 
father—she let me wear it—” There was a 
decided break in her voice. 

“Oh, I'll go, I'll go,” agreed poor Halifax. 
“ Here,” to the man, “call me a hansom, will 
you? Get in, dearest, and take care of your- 
self and don’t go to Europe without me.” 

Violet laughed at the possibility, and Hali- 
fax gave the cabby minute directions, shut his 
pretty wife in, sank into his own hansom 
that dashed back to the Waldorf as fast as a 
good horse and a driver made more than 
willing could take him. 

In spite of the fact that common-sense told 
Robert he had time, he tore through the halls, 
shaking off a couple of men who hallooed to 
him and asked the reason of his re-appear- 
ance, pausing, however, to explain the 
mystery to the hotel clerk, who gave him the 
keys of his suite. 

More eager to get out than careful where he 
got to, he hurried from the elevator at the 
floor below his former suite, found the num- 
ber 34 instead of 134; just there he met Pat- 
terfield West, who looked at him in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Why, I thought you were sailing!” 

“T am,” he said; “ that is, I am going to.” 
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“ Well, so am I,” said Patterfield West, and 
hurried by him. 

“T shall see you in London,” called Hali- 
fax. 

“ Oh, you’ll see me before,” returned West. 

The door before Halifax was not even lock- 
ed, but slightly ajar. He pushed it open and 
entered; the room was quiet and darkened; 
he saw at once it was occupied by several 
people, and before he could slip away, his arm 
was firmly seized. 

“ Robert!” said Mrs. Belford, “1 knew you 
would come.” 

She was weeping, and pointed with a 
trembling hand to the door which opened 
into the next room. On its threshold between 
the bed-room and the parlor in which they 
were standing were two traimed nurses and 
a doctor. “Mr. Belford is very ill,” she said, 
“terribly ill.” She was almost leaning on 
Halifax, pale, agitated, and she clung so 
tightly to his arm that he found himself 
wondering how he could get away without 
actually hurting her. 

“T am awfully sorry,” he murmured, and 
tried gently to disengage himself, “but I 
can’t stay a moment.” 

She dropped his arm almost too hastily 
and turned her pale face and accusing eyes 
on him. “ What did you come for, then ¢” 

“Why, I came back from my way to the 
steamer to get my wife’s jewels,” he hurried, 
“ which she left in her room, and I shall bare- 
ly have time to make my boat now.” 

“And Mr. West did not give you my mes- 
sage ¢” 

“No,” he 
West must 
going when 


b 


said, still more shocked, for Mr. 
now have known where he was 
he entered Mrs. Belford’s apart- 


ment. “ No.” 

‘ . ” 

“ But you came in here. 

“By mistake. The numbers must be 
alike.” 


Here the doctor approached Mrs. Belford. 
“Tt is only the question of a few hours at 
the most,” he said. “I can do nothing— 
nothing at all, and there is a very sick man 
for whom I ean do something, to whom I 
must go at once. I will come back. The 
nurses know what to do, and Mr. Belford will 
probably not regain consciousness.” 

The woman to whom the doctor told these 
facts received them without a change of 
countenance. Halifax stood irresolute, and 
Victoria left his side and went into the next 


room, followed by the nurses. Here was his 


mouth made Robert’s heart ache. 
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chance to go. He scorned it. 
the mantel struck nine-thirty. 

“T have more than half an hour,” he 
thought. “It can’t take me twenty minutes 
to drive to the docks.” He consulted his 
watch—it coincided with the stroke. 

Mrs. Belford came slowly back to him. She 
had calmed herself and was more appealing 
and lovely in her serious mood than Hali- 
fax had ever known her. 

“You are here still?” she said. 

“ Yes,” and he took her hands kindly. 
don’t know what to say. 
leave you alone.” 

She smiled. “I have two strange women 
with me,” she said, with an emphasis on the 
“ strange.” 

“Can’t you send for some friend?’ 

“ There is only one whose going or coming 
could make any difference to me,” said Vic- 
toria. “He has married a wife, and there- 
fore he cannot come.” 

As she looked at the man before her in 
whom her thoughts and sentiments of tender- 
ness had been centred for so long, something 
of her old vivacity came back into her words. 
The tone and the little smile about her 
“ Perhaps 
it is ungenerous of me to ask, but have I ever 
failed you, Victoria?” 

“ Never,” she emphasized, “and therefore 
the first time has an anguish all its own.” 

“You must forgive it,” he said; “it is the 
irony of fate.” 

“Go,” she whispered; “you must go at 
once. You asked me if I wanted to ruin 
your life’s happiness. I do not.” 

She looked at the clock. “What time does 
your boat leave ?” 

“ Ten-thirty,” he replied. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“T think you are wrong,” she made herself 
say, and to her joy she saw that his haste to 
leave her had passed. 

“Sit down; you are shaking,” he urged. 
“Tet me ring for some stimulant for you.” I 
ean still stay a few moments.” 

“Please don’t ring,” said Mrs. Belford; 
“T feel no need of anything.” 

They sat down on a little sofa at the end 
of the room. , 

“He is unconscious; he has been in a 
stupor for three hours,” she said. 

“How was he yesterday?” 


Robert. 


The clock on 


“Ty 


I am so sorry to 


questioned 








“ As usual,” said Victoria, “ you know.” 

The man gravely bowed his head. “I am 
not heartless,” he said, “don’t think it, but 
your worst enemy could not wish your life 
continued as it has been for four years past.” 

“ Like a few other things, it has the affec- 
tion that use brings,” said Mrs. Belford. “I 
have had something that needed me, that de- 
pended upon me—that loved me.” 

“ And made you suffer terribly,” said Hali- 
fax, “ that absorbed your youth and strength, 
that has wrecked and ruined your life.” He 
spoke with agitation. “You have been a 
marvel of patience and goodness.” 

She put her hand over his and held it a 
moment. “ Thank you.” 

“You will be free,” whispered Halifax, 
“and you have your child.” 


“ Yes,” she said, “I will be free. If what 
the doctor tells me-is true, I shall be a 
widow.” 

Halifax made no reply. Mrs. Belford 


thought that if she had been free a year ago 
this man would have married her. This, 
which she believed firmly, and the fact that 
now it was too late, woke within her her 
worst self. She could have flung herself be- 
fore him and besought him to remain; to 
have kept him she would have sold her soul. 
“Tf he misses his ship, if I can make him 
forget, if the fact is known that he was here 
with me, it will shadow his married life, 
even if the girl loves him well enough to 
forgive him.” She believed, too, that, free, 
she would be a serious rival to Violet Hali- 
fax. 

She rose. What made her take the decision 
she never knew. “I must go back to my 
husband,” she said, “and you must go to 
your wife as fast as you can or you will miss 
your boat.” 

“T wish I could send some one to you,” he 
said, earnestly. 

“ Never mind—never mind.” 
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“Would you”—and his sympathy blinded 
him to the absurdity of his suggestion— 
“would you like me to telegraph my aunt 
Lydia to come to you?” 

She actually smiled. “Dear boy,” she 
said with tenderness, “my dear Bobby, you 
are delicious.” - 

Halifax gave one look at the other room 
that opened its denser darkness into this. 
He took her hand and held it in both his. 
For-a moment she kept him with her eyes, 
and then she almost pushed him from the 
room. 

Disturbed, self-accusing, self-pardoning, 
harried by his feelings for the woman whose 
friend he had been, Halifax at last hastened 
to transact the errand for which he had run 
such great risks. He reached his original 
rooms, he put the key in the drawer of the 
wardrobe; it opened—it was empty. He 
opened every drawer in the room, he rang 
every bell in the room, and in answer to his 
questions, with which he plied the servants, 
the maid who had helped Violet pack offered 
to go down on her knees and swear that she 
had seen the lady put the red leather jewel- 
case in her steamer-trunk. 

Leaving minute directions for the search 
to be continued, and giving the name of his 
bankers to whom the box must be sent if 
found, Halifax finally left the hotel. He 
took his hansom again and was flashed down 
Broadway through the crowded streets, to 
the American Line. As he drove on to the 
dock, it seemed to him that a great many 
people were strolling about. The dock itself 
was wonderfully light, and this was not sur- 
prising, for the stretch of hundreds of yards 
so lately filled up by the great vessel was free 
as the day! Robert flung himself out of his 
eab. 

“The boat’s gone, sir,” carelessly informed 
the man, who leaned over for his fee. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY JANE -LAYNG 
OMMONWEALTH AVENUE, the 
( handsomest street in Boston, and 


said to be the handsomest not only in 
New England, but all America, is a broad 
avenue radiant with sunlight and foliage. 
Down its centre a magnificent park-strip 
shows, on either side of a wide central walk, 
well-kept green lawns,-and an abundance of 
shade trees. On both sides of this central 
park-strip are the parallel driveways, mak- 
ing of Commonwealth Avenue a double 
street or boulevard. 

Residences in long rows, on either side, 
are thus flooded with fresh air and light, 
and surrounded by outward beauty. 

Never was a street more favorable to the 
impulse to achieve fine window effects. For 
those who are’ interested in window decora- 
tion, some examples studied in this avenue 
are here depicted and 





hanging windows from the room, were heavier 
draped curtains of old gold, but these were 
so far inside that they did no more than 
emphasize the closer note of gold, which was 
caught by the passer-by. The flowers chosen 
for this highly «xsthetic window were, hap- 
pily, pale gold ones, which shimmered on 
leafless branches of golden brown,—that is, 
they were the kind of blossoms which come 
before their foliage. Two different kinds of 
plants in’ this sort were here used. The rich, 
soft coloring presented by this window, with 
its heavy plate-glass rendered more brilliant 
by the positive curve of the glass on either 
side, formed a memory for the lover to carry 
with him. Simplicity and absolute harmony 
were the characteristics here. 

In another window tulips in palest pink, 
in soft varied blossoms, filled in the space at 
the left made vacant by the draping aside 
of the rich lace curtains. Very delicate and 
dainty was this bloom, peeping out from be- 
neath snowy folds of lace. In the front, be- 
tween two similar curtains so draped, stood 
white lilies at the right; at the left, waxen 
hyacinths. At the extreme right, only the 
quaint back of an antique chair was -to be 
seen, below the soft fall of the lace curtains. 

~ It is not uncommon, 





described. Of these | | in this street, to see 
the most exquisite and | | these old-fashioned 
elegant of all was seen —!| Sine ogni, —— _hard-wood chairs, 
at the foot of Com- —aen Wee os fe see ee standing thus in the 
monwealth Avenue, : windows with their 
almost overlooking the Ee = backs to the street; 
flower-decked Public and it may be men- 
Gardens. It was a 


hanging window, the 
house showing every 
possible evidence of a 
stately simplicity as 
to interior. The win- 
dow, which crowned 
all the window effects 
of this handsome 
street, was in serene 








tioned also, in passing, 
that the occupants of 
these window chairs 
usually sit with their 
backs to the street. 
Another very beauti- 
ful window had its 
fine lace curtains fall- 
ing in soft vertical 





























lines, on either side of 

















dull-gold effects. The 








~} each single window- 





curtains of satinlike 











finish which fell in 
long soft lines, inside 2h 
the windows, were of 
old gold. Deep with- 
in, curtaining' the 





A SYMPHONY IN GOLD. 


pane of heavy plate- 
glass. In the central 
a ag front window white 
plumelike blossoms 
rose; and still closer 
to the pane stood a 











PINK TULIPS AND FINE LACE. 


little tree, bearing brilliant red berries or 
fruit not unlike cherries. The very brilliant 
red of these cherrylike spheres contrasted 
brightly and richly with the white of bloom 
and green of foliage surrounding them. To 
right and left, between the handsome lace 
curtains, stood antique chairs with backs to 
the street in the manner described. 

A very showy, even pretentious window, 
one may call it, was a semicircular bay, of 
heavy plate-glass. Just beneath the shirred 
silk curtains at the top, the whole great bow 
was filled with spreading palms of two or 
three varieties. In front of this massed 
greenery was a wealth of white lilies in 
bloom. The result was very striking and 
lavish in effect, but also beautiful in its way. 

Quite the reverse in intention was a seem- 
ingly natural growth of pale yellow mar- 








PALMS AND WHITE LILIES. 
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guerites beneath fine lace curtains. The mar- 
guerites grew irregularly, as if they had 
chosen their place, and were there following 
their own sweet will. Another antique chair 
presented its back to the plate-glass and the 
street, in the window division at the right, 
while a few more marguerites, as if they had 
strayed aside, peeped out at the left window. 
The very absence of pretence and effort here 
was the chief charm. 

Very much beruffled, and very conspicuous 
in its flouncings of fine swiss back of tiny 
squares of window-panes, one bay-window 
stood forth more noticeable than admirable. 
A few good houses favor this sort of thing, 
however. It is just as well that the taste for 
this kind of window effect is not widespread; 
for when these befrilled curtains fill a whole 
front bay-window with their white, the result 



























































WHITE AND RED FLOWERS. 


is not unlike an airing of fine white petti- 
_coats. Still, these exceptional windows re- 
lieve the monotony of city streets and lend a 
note of variety. In the window referred to a 
rubber-plant filled the right-hand space, and 
other potted flowering plants were seen in the 
other openings between curtains. 

A very attractive window indeed, consist- 
ing of very few esthetic elements, was that 
in which a crimson-rambler rose-bush adorn- 
ed each side of the bay-window, and a grace- 
ful palm or fern occupied the front central 
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and those noted on Beacon Street was the 
greater naturalness in the arrangement and 
disposition of them in the first-mentioned 
street. Indeed, the same difference is to be 
seen in everything pertaining to the two 
streets. Commonwealth Avenue is suggestive 
of all that is cheery, glad, comfortable, luxu- 
rious, in a free, modern sense. Beacon Street 
stands for all that is formal, conventional, 
traditional, stately, in the manner of the past. 
Accordingly, the latter street tends more to 
design and a conventional order of arrange- 
ment in its flower windows. Those which 
have been described were all seen in Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and reflected the same 
joyous freedom as does the whole street. 








PALE YELLOW MARGUERITES. 


space. This particular rose is so rich and 
brilliant with its small deep red roses in 
clusters, and its stems and branches are so 
delicate and sprangling, that it proves very 
graceful indeed for decorative uses. 

The window is a hanging bay with point- 
ed roof and old-fashioned curved tops to each 
of the three windows. The curtains were of 
soft tones of green silk, draped high and back 
from the flowers. Against the dull stone of 
the house front the effect of the rich coloring 
was particularly good. English ivy was 
trained on a pretty frame inside one window 
whose curtains were simple ones, hanging 
straight, of dull gold silk. 

A pronounced difference between the 
flower windows on Commonwealth Avenue 





CRIMSON RAMBLERS ON EITHER SIDE. 





The flowers were cheerful ones; yellow and 
- crimson and pink, and the spirit of glad 









































































rinnies = springtime was in their uplifted heads. 
iets Draperies were in accord with the flower- 
tyattae | types, light in texture and cheerful in color 
ie : “ where color was seen at all. -So much indi- 
at M viduality may be shown in the arrangement 
ube ‘ of the windows that from the outside one 
seat may judge of the minds and hearts and lives 
Santa behind. Mistakes will no doubt occur in 

on such judgments, but in the main the windows 








speak plainly of their owners. These win- 
dows of Commonwealth Avenue are worthy of 


their place on one of the most beautiful 
LEADED GLASS WITH RUFFLED CURTAINS. avenues in the world. 
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needles 
“a land where it is always afternoon.” 
You will have an interesting book, a cheer- 


Mg ITH the _— sunlight 
' flickering through 
the trees, making 


gleams of light and shade on the 
page before you, and the joyous 
little brook at your side singing a 
song of love and peace and all 















NOT A HARSH NOTE 


IS HEARD. 


things cheerful, surely it is a cheer- 
ful that you want to read. 
On such a summer day, when not a 
harsh note comes from animate or 
inanimate nature, life is one long 
lazy joy. It’s oh! for the woods and 
a hammock or a couch of pine 

and a lotus-eater’s vision of 


storv 
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ful book. It must be a book, too, 
which will drive away the drowsi- 
ness which might be induced by the 
calm beauty of the day and the 
soothing buzz of the insects all 
about and the soft lazy lullaby of 
the rippling brook and whispering 
leaves. 

One of the best books for your 
purpose is Margaret Horton Potter’s 
brilliant novel, The House of de 
Mailly (Harper & Brothers). It is 
one of the exceedingly popular his- 
torical novels, and yet is so widely 
different from the other great suc- 
cesses of the past year that it is in 
quite a separate class. The scene is 
laid, not in a pioneer 
fort or medizval camp, 
but in the Paris of 
Louis XV., the gayest 
court of history. For a 
short time the reader 
is carried to Maryland, 
where she finds a charm- 
ing contrast in the 
Colonial home life 
there to the artificial 
circle of the favorite’s 
little court at Ver- 
sailles. During its 
serial publication in Harrer’s Ba- 
ZAR The House of de Mailly was 
necessarily cut to a considerable ex- 
tent, many good incidents being 
omitted through lack of space. The 
story is now published complete for 
the first time, and a most absorbing 
story it One follows the for- 
tunes of Deborah and Claude with 
such keen interest on their arrival 
in Paris, and one so wonders how 
the little Colonial girl will come 
through the temptations of that 


is. 


corrupt court even before one guesses 
that the favor of the handsome young 
king will fall on her, that one can 


























“A BOOK 





hardly wait to read all the exciting 
incidents which lead up to her final 
awakening and flight. 

The Helmet of Navarre (The 
Century Co.), by a striking coinci- 
dence also written by a young girl, 
is another charming book for a 
summer day. It has a hero of a 
more strenuous type, a great con- 
trast in his daring adventures to 
‘ the charming courtier Claude de 

4 Mailly. 

“ee Much more modern, in fact a 

tale of the moment, with its open- 
ing chapter describing a scene in a cine- 
matograph, is van Tassel Sutphen’s very 
successful novel, The Cardinal’s Rose, 
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SHADY NOOK” 


bringing through its ninth edition. 
A new book of golf tales by Mr. “%, 
Sutphen has just appeared. These, Ry 
from the opening story, which gives 
its name to the book, The Nine-  % 
tecnth Hole, to the moment when yy 

one reluctantly closes the i 
covers, are well worth read- 
ing, and a charming novelty ; 
for any day, hot or cold. 
Here under the trees it is 
especially delightful to lie at 
ease and read of the lively 
antics of heroes and heroines 
on the field of battle or the 
golf-links. Authors 
have never’ before 
been so kind to the 


which Harper & Brothers are now ¢ 
By: 
By 








THE JOYOUS LITTLE BROOK SINGING A SONG OF LOVE AND PEACE, 


summer reader, it would seem from Pog 
the wealth of good summer reading = 
to be found. The Potter and the <= 
Clay, by Maud Howard Peterson, & 
published by the Lothrop Publish- = 
ing Co., carries the reader’s interest “/; 
from cover to cover. Brook and , 
birds and the rapidly sinking sun | 
will be forgotten while one reads. 

Most amusing studies of the places 7 
and persons a New-Yorker sees and ( 
reads of every day will be found in ‘% 
Edward W. Townsend’s new story, ~~ 
Days like These, which Harper & 
Brothers include in their monthly series 
of American novels. One cannot fail to 
name at once some of the characters 





































































































































































































who march through the pages and 
weave themselves into this delight- 
ful history of the Cavendishes, the 
Cassidys, and the Maxwells. And 
the fact that other real personages 
of the “ Four Hundred” are sup- 
posed by the critics to be masquer- 
ading under the aliases of Mr. 
Worthington, Mr. Blanding, Mrs. 
Mallory, and others makes the book 
a most interesting one to read and 
to wonder about. It is New York 
to the letter, with the East Side 
and Fifth Avenue brought into new 
relations with each other. Mr. 
Townsend was already a friend as 
the introducer of the beloved Chim- 
mie Fadden. His new book will 
lose for him none of the friends the 
other made. 

To the reader who knows~ and 
loves Italy and especially Florence, 
the quotation from Boniface VITI. 
which Maurice Hewlett makes in 
his Earthwork out of Tuscany will 
forcibly appeal. He says, “ Earth 
air, fire, water, Florence, form the 
five elements of our planet.... You 
cannot resolve an element; but you 
cannot resolve Florence; therefore, 
Florence is an element. She is like 
nothing else in nature or (which is 
much the same thing) art.” The 
Macmillan Company has _ just 
brought out a third edition of the 
book, which is a clear proof that 
there is a considerable number of 
persons in this work-day world who 
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find time to step aside from com- 
monplace affairs and breathe an at- 
mosphere of poetry, to enjoy these 





GLEAMS OF LICHT AND SHADE, 


glimpses of Italy seen through eyes 
that go beneath the surface. 

In Home Thoughts, by “C,” 
which comes from the press of A. 
S. Barnes & Co., are many whole- 
some lessons suggested. They are 
treated in such delightful, appeal- 
ing fashion as to make them restful, 
satisfactory reading for all times, 
but especially for a quiet twilight 
hour. Timely wholesome advice is 
given on many subjects. 





RembiG ‘dcned 
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HERE are few 
things more difficult 


to design than a sofa 
eushion, and yet few things 
more generally designed, even 
before the “cozy corner” be- 
came a necessity in a comfort- 
able sitting-room. If we have a square 
centre-piece to plan for, it is not much of 
a problem to arrange the corner decora- 
tion; if a table-cover, we consider a border 
with corners appropriate, but the surface 
of a sofa cushion allows of almost any- 
thing, and, therefore, like most things not 
prescribed by a tried rule, the results are 
seldom satisfactory. One of the chief diffi- 
culties lies in the retreating sides of the 
cushion. Unless the design is entirely con- 
ventional it rather resents, by unexpected 
effects, this rounding off of its edges. 

A pillow design ought to be decidedly 
conventional. Naturalistic bunches of 
flowers are never satisfactory in the centre 
of a cushion. The first design shown here 
is a lovely composition of the purely con- 
ventional with the naturalistic motif. The 
square in the centre gives strength and 
character to the decoration, and the sprays 
of lilacs prevent any too set effect. An 
amateur may readily follow out the sug- 
gestion of this design with almost any 
flower subject. Notice the repeat of the 
flowers in the centre. This carries the 
lilac color over the entire pillow, yet not 
in a monotonous way, for the design is 
thoroughly artistic. 

The cushion may be made of a pale 
ochre-colored silk or gold satin. The lilacs 
should be embroidered in silk flosses, the 
blossoms in three shades of 
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half embroidery. The 
combination of purple and 
yellow is a particularly beauti- 
ful one if the tones are corre- 
sponding. They are comple- 
mentary colors, so we are not 
likely to make a mistake by 
using them together. 

In the second cushion pictured the de- 
signer has used most beautifully the con- 
ventional brocade pattern of the ground 
material around which to group the natu- 
ralistic sprays of apple blossoms. The de- 
signs of brocades can often be turned into 
account in embroidery. These apple blos- 
soms are worked in the exquisite French 
ribbon, and are a most excellent example 
of that work, which is not always so praise- 
worthy. 

Ribbon embroidery is more appropriate 
on cushions than on covers or drapery, for 
an elaborate cushion is, while suggestive of 
use, yet chiefly ornamental and a piece of 
decorative art in itself. This work is done 
in an inch-wide ribbon which is carried 
through the ground material by a wide- 
eyed needle; afterwards the yellow stamens 
of the blossoms are worked in French 
knots. The cut is so clear that it is quite 
possible to see how the embroidery is 
managed. A pale green ground for the 
pink blossoms is most harmonious. The 
brown twigs make a pretty contrast, and 
the fresh green leaves form a connecting 
link between the ground and the decora- 
tion. 

One should never attempt this work 
with domestic ribbons. They look cheap, 
and fail altogether of the dainty effect of 








purple, the leaves in four may be truly said that in 
shades of yellow or light or by those who follow 


the imported materials. It 
of green. The conventional for. RUS + France alone is this em- 
square should be worked in Se SS ; : broidery done artistically, 
brown—deeper than the background. This French methods and use French materials. 
should be carefully outlined and tipped out in The wider ribbons are shaded across their 








SOFA PILLOW 


width and have the exact quality to make them 
gather well and hold their own in petal work. 


Stitch embroidery ia 
most advantageously 
combined with ribbon 
work; indeed it is much 
more satisfactory to use 
feather-stitch in the 
leaves and stems than 
to bring out the entire 
design in ribbons. The 
novelty and freshness 
of the style are lost, 
and the attractiveness 
diminished in like pro- 
portion by the latter 
method. 

There is great danger 
in decorative art of 
overloading, and many 
good pieces of work are 
spoiled because the 
worker did not know 
when to stop. The 
more striking and in- 
teresting a feature of 
the work is the more 
sparingly it should be 
used. This cushion by 
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conforming to this 
principle presents 
much variety in its 
treatment. All is, 
however, in perfect 
harmony, and for this 
reason the work is par- 
ticularly good as a 
study. 

It is necessary to 
frame fabrics in order 
to embroider upon 
them successfully with 
ribbons. The tension 
does not need to be so 
great, however, as for 
feather - stitch work. 
After a petal is laid 
with the ribbon the 
couching down must 
be most carefully done 
between its tiny folds. 
Use a fine needle for 
this, and silks the 
same in color as the 
ribbon. In this case 
the laying over of the 


stamens will be a great help, and very little 
further sewing will be necessary. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS 


ON A BROCADED GREEN SILK CUSHION. 














Gail Hamil- 
ton was once asked the question, “ What 
shall be the education of a young wo- 

man ?” and her reply is worth quoting: “ First 

good manners, and last and all the way be- 


tas a word on manners. 


tween—good manners. Good manners imply 
every saving grace known under heaven 
among men and women. Good manners are 
the absolutely transparent medium of con- 
veying to the world the benevolefice Of a 
gbdod heart; good manners involve and include 
every department of the human being—body 
and soul and spirit, heart and mind, imagina- 
tion and conscience, discrimination and judg- 
ment. The whole duty of man to man,” she 
concludes, “is embraced in good manners.” 
That seems a sweeping declaration, but per- 
haps not too much so. It is not, certainly, if 
the real spirit of good manners is accepted. 
“It is impossible,” says some one, “to be a 
gentleman (or a gentlewoman) and not live 
up to the golden rule.” Upon our sex rests 
a large responsibility for the spread of man- 
ners. Woman is the natural arbiter of so- 
ciety, and sets a standard to man. She must 
not only be high-minded herself, but she must 
exact high - mindedness, which means that 
girls must influence in the right way the 
youth of the other sex who become their 
companions. Do not tolerate little lapses of 
manners, and, above all, the careless expres- 
sion of a low grade of thought. This should 
not suggest haughtiness or anything but a 
gentle guiding courtesy that will be an up- 
lifting to him who receives it. 


At a young girl’s progressive euchre party 
the other afternoon the tally cards were 
pretty little Japanese fans of the opening 
and closing sort, the table and couple num- 
bers written on one of the leaves of the 
fan. As games were won, in lieu of stars 
or punches, each victor received a little bell 
that slipped on the fan handle by a cord, 
making a pretty and useful souvenir to carry 
away. 


Vor. XXXV.—26 


The question of an allowance for the 
daughter of the household is one that is con- 
stantly being discussed. It seems to be pretty 
generally accepted that it is a good idea, and 
teaches a girl the value and use of money. 
So it does, but it sometimes teaches her some 
other things that need a little guarding 
against. A girl with an allowance occasion- 
ally makes it an excuse for penuriousness on 
the one side, and unhesitating begging on the 
other, that tend a little to character deteriora- 
tion. While it is perfectly right and proper 
to give as an excuse for self-denial that one’s 
allowance is exhausted, or will not admit of 
the proposed purchase, or pleasure trip, it 
is not right to say, as girls have been heard 
to do: “T’ll go with you, but you must pay 
my car fare;” or, “1 have only a dime to 
spare in the treat if you will let me come in 
on that,” etc. I have heard a girl reply, in 
answer to a suggestion from a companion on 
a short railroad trip, that a parlor car should 
be taken, “Oh, if we do that, you will have 
to pay my way on it, my allowance is so 
nearly spent.” Girls who would shrink from 
the idea of “sponging ” under other cireum- 
stances, do not hesitate to take advantage 
of this allowance peg upon which to hang 
a good many small meannesses in money 
matters. When it comes to the mother’s 
purse, the cribbing by any means and out- 
right purloining, indeed, are not disguised. 
These are only little foxes, to be sure, girls, 
but they gnaw the vines of integrity and self- 
respect, and would better be choked off. 


A cheval glass is the ambition of every 
young girl who starts to fit out her bed-room. 
It is in reality a very useful piece of furni- 
ture. _There would be fewer gaping skirts 
and disconnected waist-bands or gaping 
placket-holes if every woman, young or old, 
could take a full-length view of herself after 
her toilette is completed and before she steps 
forth for public inspection. Too many wo- 
men, particularly in these days of dressing- 
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tables, see only face and shoulder line while they are at their toilette. 
A cheval glass in a frame of handsome wood, such as mahogany or bird’s- 
eye maple, is an expensive article to be achieved by a girl with a limited 
amount of money to spend; it will need careful economy in the rest 
of her fittings. To buy a cheap chiffonnier, however, make a dressing- 
table out of an old bureau, or small.cheap kitchen table enamelled and 
draped with dimity, use a combination bed and divan, and you will 
perhaps save money enough from the amount allowed to buy a cheval 
glass. At auctions sometimes it is possible to get an old - fashioned 
dressing-bureau with large glass for a few dollars. A carpenter can 
then mount the glass to swing in a frame of cheap wood, the whole to 
be stained or enamelled over to match the wood-work of the room, evolv- 
ing a satisfactory piece of furniture at a trifling cost. The indispensable 
part is the oblong or oval glass. If that is possessed or achieved, the rest 
is easy. Sometimes the common frame, instead of being painted, is 
covered neatly with the cretonne or other fabric that furnishes the 
drapery of the room. One ingenious girl occupying a room too small for 
the conventional swinging cheval glass had a long piece of mirror glass 
inserted in her closet door, which chanced té be of unusual thickness. 


Some girls, who find the suit-case of conventional size often larger 
than is needed for an overnight stay, buy the size sold for children’s use. 
These are much easier to carry, and are often amply sufficient, while 
a bodice or whole gown, indeed, is better carried in them than in the 
large satchel that has been the usual alternative. Girls going abroad 
will find the little case a great convenience, as with a tourist’s skirt, a 
change of bodices, with few other belongings, are ample necessities for 
a considerable absence from the supply trunk. 


Until one has tried it, in planning for a trip abroad, where economy 
must be closely considered, it is scarcely realized the extent to which 
laundry bills may be cut down without personal discomfort. Of course 
it means the elimination of muslin underwear and the substitution 
throughout of woven gauze that can be laundered often in one’s lodging- 
room. To be entirely independent of her surroundings in this respect, 
one young woman who has just sailed filled a smal! flour-dredging can 
with a good washing-powder, and with her little spirit-lamp provided 
with its folding water-vessel, she declares herself equal to “ washing- 
day ” anywhere. In addition she has tucked in a cake or two of a soap 
expressly made to wash articles satisfactorily in cold water. Her shirt- 
waists are all of wash silk and light-weight wash flannel, and her neck- 
wear is easily laundered soft stocks of muslin, pongee, and silk. 


Every girl admits that round shoulders are fatal to a stylish effect 
and a graceful carriage. She does not admire them in other people, but 
she is often strangely careless in curing herself of the fault if she has it. 
To keep this figure abomination, which is a Kealth injury as well, con- 
stantly in mind is a large help toward its eradication. In addition 
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simple breathing exercises practised even for two or three minutes regu- 
larly night and morning throw out and raise the chest, which is apt to 
be flat where shoulders are round, and necessarily straighten them at 
the same time. An old lady, whose back and shoulders at eighty were 
erect and shapely, used to tell her granddaughters to walk always with 
the head and chin up. “ Keep the attitude,” she said, “of head raised 
to look over the top of an imaginary carriage driving before you.” This 
suggestion, which is easily followed, will be found very useful; but put 
your faith chiefly in a simple exercise practised daily with unfailing 
regularity, and in the “eternal vigilance” that will be “the price of 
freedom ” from the fault. 










Here are two or three niceties of language to which perhaps some 
who read this may not have had their attention called. A man just mar- 
ried is preferably not a “groom,” but a “bridegroom.” The former is 
not exactly incorrect, but the latter is much the better word. “ Dressy ” 
as an adjective can be dispensed with, “dress gowns,” “a dress affair,” 
covering the ground decidedly better.. “ Full dress” in the same applica- 
tion is also unnecessary as well as inelegant. Tell your brothers, too, not 
to talk about their “dress suits”; rather speak of “evening dress.” 






A dainty little bag to hold soiled neck-bands is made from two lawn 
handkerchiefs. Choose two alike having a pretty embroidered edge, and 
put them together to form the bag. Those with a rather narrow em- 
broidery should be selected, and they are stitched together around three 
sides, just below the embroidery, to form a frill. Around the opening at - 
the same distance from the edge stitch a beading, through which ribbon 
of the desired width is run. A narrow ribbon is to be preferred. These 


ean hang at the side of a dressing-table or bureau, and are both useful 
and ornamental. 






A little booklet, easily made, will interest young girls to compile, and 
will be found of suggestive value for a part of an evening’s amusement. 
It is called “ illustrated titles,” and has the advantage that each com- 
piler will produce a different collection. If skill with the brush is pos- 
sessed, the covers of bristol-board or water-color paper may bear the 
words “Illustrated Titles” in illuminated text, with any other decora- 
tion preferred. Each leaf contains the title of a book, hidden by such 
scheme as occurs to the designer. Red Pottage was shown in one of these 
books by a flower-pot painted red, and a clever drawing of a decrepit old 
man; When Knighthood was in Flower was depicted by a decorative 
“W” preceding a hen, which was followed by a knight’s head with 
helmet, rising out of a tall fiowering plant. 


ribbon binding, to be taken out or added to as desired. It is easy to in- 
crease the collection with titles of current-interest, and it will serve to 
entertain a quiet guest some day. 














The leaves of the booklet §& 
should have two perforations at one side that they may be strung on a | 
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HERE are a certain air of informality 
T about the Sunday-night supper, and a 

certain picnic flavor to the dishes 
which go far to make this the most delight- 
ful meal of the week. This is especially true 
if the chafing-dish is brought out and pre- 
sided over by an expert; or, if this is voted 
too much trouble, some one may quickly toss 


coffee followed by the fruit and cake, are quite 
sufficient for supper. As soon as the meal 
becomes stately, its charm is gone. 

The simplest thing by way of a hot dish, 
whether the chafing-dish is used or not, is 
something heated in a cream sauce, to know 
how to make which is, as cooking-school 
teachers tell us, the foundation of all culinary 





FOR AN INFORMAL SUNDAY-EVENING SUPPER. 


a delicious something together over the gas- 
stove—that boon to housekeepers—and serve 
it piping hot. 

It is a mistake to have this supper too elab- 
orate. Even with company present, one hot 
dish, a salad with sandwiches, and then fruit 
and cake, with a beverage of some sort, are 
enough. Indeed, cold meat with a salad, and 


knowledge. The rule for it never varies: a 
table-spoonful of butter and a table-spoonful 
of flour cooked together until they bubble; 
then a cup of rich milk added with salt and 
pepper, and the whole cooked and stirred to 
a thick cream. With this foundation one can 
evolve any number of delicacies. If there is 
cold chicken or turkey at hand this may be 








SUNDAY-EVENING SUPPERS 


diced and heated in jt with celery salt and 
chopped parsley. Or canned lobster may be 
cooked in it; or salmon may be mixed with it, 
with or without a spoonful of curry powder. 
Or, if scallops, oysters, or clams are in season 
they may be dropped in to cream. If the 
yolks of two well-beaten eggs are added, and 
at the very last a spoonful of sherry, these 














JELLIED CHICKEN 


WITH ASPIC JELLY. 


latter will turn out as oysters or clams A la 
Newburg. 

Other bits of the dinner, such as cold lamb, 
or veal, may be put into a sauce which is 
quite as good, made with a cup of stock or 
beef extract, thickened, and seasoned with 
Tobaseo or Worcestershire sauce, lemon juice, 
and chopped parsley. As the meat heats in 
this, a cup of chopped mushrooms, or one of 
asparagus tips, may be added with good re- 
sults. 

Eggs may-be prepared in many ways for 
supper. Simply serambled with fresh or 
canned torhatoes and parsley they are very 
good; or they may be made into an omelette 
with asparagus tips folded in, or, best of all, 
a cream sauce may be made and stirred thick 
with chopped olives and mushrooms, and this 
may be put in and around the omelette. 
Hard-boiled eggs may be cut in quarters and 
cooked in the cream sauce, and a teaspoonful 
of curry powder stirred in when they are well 
heated. 

In warm weather a cold supper is often 
preferred to one that is hot, no matter how 
good the latter may be, and for this there 
may be something in the way of a meat-dish 
prepared the day before, such as a veal loaf. 
This is made by chopping three pounds of 
veal with a quarter of a pound of salt pork, 
mixed with a cup of bread crumbs, two 
beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, another of 
onion juice, and half a teaspoonful of pep- 
per. This is to be moulded into a loaf and 
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baked two hours, with frequent bastings of 
melted butter and hot water. There is an 
English dish which Silas Wegg affected, 
known to him as a “weal and hammer,” 
which under its more dignified name of a veal 
and ham pie is not to be overlooked in the 
search for appetizing dishes for supper. It 
is made by stewing equal parts of veal and 
ham with plenty of bones from the veal, until 
the meat is tender. Then it is cut in strips, 
laid in a deep baking-dish in alternate layers, 
seasoned, and covered with the strained 
stock. A delicate crust is put on top and 
quickly baked, and the pie set away to cool, 
when it will be found that the stock has jel- 
lied, and the meat is embedded in an aspic. 
It is to be cut just as a pie is cut, and will be 
found the pleasantest sort of a change from 
the usual thing. 

Jellied chicken is easily prepared, and 
makes an attractive dish, especially if there 
are stoned olives served with it, or quartered 
eggs around the mould, or chopped . aspic 
jelly. Cold lamb, sliced thin, is improved 
by a border of broiled tomatoes, and cold 
roast beef is rendered more appetizing by 
them also. 

If there is neither a hot dish nor one of 
cold meat for the main supper course, then 
there may be a rather heavy salad, either 
chicken or lobster, or a potato salad made by 
mixing equal parts of potato, English wal- 
nuts, and stoned olives with mayonnaise, and 














ICED-TEA PUNCH. 


putting it on lettuce. But if there is an- 
other dish besides, then a light salad, such as 
a plain French dressed lettuce, or tomate, or a 
mixture of tomato and cucumber, is best. 
Vegetable salads are indeed the most re- 
freshing in summer. Cold cauliflower, or 
string-beans, or asparagus with either French 


dressing or mayonnaise is delicious, and 
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tomatoes with a mayonnaise mixed with 
chopped English walnuts is the best of all. 
Sandwiches to be eaten with salad may be 
made in a hundred ways. There is the water- 
cress sandwich, made by spreading chopped 
bread and butter and rolling, 
sticking a bit of the green in either end; 
then there is_ the 
cheese sandwich, made 
by spreading thin 
brown bread and but- 
ter with cream cheese 
mixed with chopped 
walnuts. Delicate 
white bread and but- 
ter may be spread with 
the thinnest possible 
shavings of lemon, 
and served with meat 
to the advantage of 
each; or hard-boiled 
egg may be chopped fine, mixed with mayon- 
naise, and spread on bread and butter, and 
cut into forms, such as stars or circles. Or 
crackers spread with grated cheese and a 
little red pepper may be heated in the 
oven until they are crisp. Anything in 
the way of a sandwich is appreciated. 


cress on 








ROLLED WATER-CRESS SANDWICHES. 
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Hot tea or coffee is usually served with 
the hot dish at supper, jf there is one. If 
not, then there may be hot coffee,—not tea,— 
with the salad, except in warm weather, 
when an iced beverage, a tea punch, claret 
cup, with mint, will be found refreshing, 
served either all through the meal or at 
the close with the ber- 
ries or sliced peaches 
and cake, which are 
the universal finish of 
the supper. Iced 
coffee is always nice, 
and so is iced choco- 
late, but iced tea 
punch is a thousand 
» times better than 
“either. It is made by 
pouring boiling, sweet- 
ened lemonade over 
dry tea leaves and al- 
lowing it to stand until the tea is as strong 
as it is liked, when it is cooled and iced, and 
served in tall glasses with thin slices of 
lemon. The addition of sliced bananas and 
pineapple or oranges to the lemonade will 
make this punch still more delicious and re- 
freshing. 


HABIT 


BY ERNEST NEAL 


LYON 


The river carves a channel to the sea, 


The channel holds the river in its way. 


So Habit carves the course of Destiny. 


We are to-morrow what we will to-day! 











LICE and I went to Versailles to the 
A “literary five-o’clock” given by Mrs. 
Bessie and Miss Marie van Vorst, 
and breakfasting at the old WHétel des 
Reservoirs on our way, were surprised to find 
what a gay and animated place the automo- 
biles were making it. Every table in the 
large flower-banked veranda and in the great 
dining-room, as well, was filled with auto- 
mobilists and people who might, could, would, 
or should some day become automobilists. 
They all sauntered out into the court-yard 
after they had finished their coffee to look at 
the array of smart traps, and it was amusing 
to notice the contrast between the “ chauf- 
feurs ” attached to the horseless ones of these, 
in their trim dark, working liveries, and the 
few grooms in white buckskin knee-breeches, 
as these relics of a more effete civilization 
clambered down from the four-in-hands and 
hustled into trousers to lunch the horses. 
We noticed the pretty sporting costumes of 
the women, especially the light ducks and 
linens. Many of the daintiest were made 
with trimmings of contrasting color. A buff 
piqué had a bit of scarlet set into the collar 
and cuffs, a gray had pale blue, another had 
mauve. The skirts to these gowns were near- 
lv all cut bias with a seam down the middle 
of the front and back, and trimmed with 
stitched bands. There were many light linen 
and batiste shirt-waists of exactly the colors 
of the skirts, with fine lingerie work set in, 
inerusted with color. We saw one or two 
charming frocks of stuff with canvas collars 
embroidered with silks in Persian colors. Let 
me say, in passing, that the berries at break- 
fast were all served, as is the fashion every- 
where in Paris just now—we have seen it at 
formal dinner parties—in the tiniest possible 
earthen flower-pots, with a cover of leaves 
crowned with a pyramid of the berries. 

The lodge of Lady Anglesey’s place, which 
the van Vorst sisters have been occupying 
for some months past, looks out over the park 
of the Trianon, as everything in Versailles 
must, to be self-respecting. This is where 


“ Bagsby’s Daughter” was written. It is 
there that Miss Marbury and Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe spend their summers. A Louis XVI. 
salon runs along the garden side of the house, 
hung with dotted muslin over pink, the walls 
covered with old prints and colored engrav- 
ings of the epoch. Out of this, looking over 
the garden, opens a large, glass-enclosed 
piazza, fitted up with chairs, and tables 
strewn with the latest reviews and books, 
with plants and box-seats. It was on the 
great table in the centre that the fortunes of 
Violet Bagsby were consigned to paper. A 
literary co-operation between women is rare, 
especially in fiction, and it is not common 
among men. The two Marguerites, Paul and 
Victor, and the Rosnys are celebrated col- 
laborators in France. Paul and Victor Mar- 
guerite have reached such a perfect unity in 
their habit of thought and its expression that 
they write on the same sheet of paper. Bessie 
and Marie van Vorst each took certain 
characters in the book and developed them 
separately. They offer one of those rare ex- 
amples of friendship among women which 
disprove the saying that the feminine sex is 
incapable of deep and lasting friendships. It 
was many years ago that they met in Paris, 
and immediately developed that strong sym- 
pathy one for the other which was cemented 
lately when the one, then Miss Bessie Mc- 
Ginnis, married her friend’s brother on his 
death-bed. Both are strikingly handsome 
young women, gifted with particular magnet- 
ism and charm. While their lives have been 
so strongly united their tastes are quite 
opposite. Miss van Vorst is a poet; her 
sister-in-law has always had a special fancy 
for scientific and sociological subjects. A 
book resulting from the co-operation of these 
two minds cannot fail to be of the greatest 
interest. 

An afternoon tea preceded by a “ causerie ” 
or a “conference” is a favorite thing in 
Paris just now. At the van Vorsts’ M. 
Victor du Bled gave a delightful lecture on 
the mode and its evolution, a subject on 
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which there is always plenty to say. I like to hear it treated “in terms 
of the rest of our knowledge,” put on the same plane with other socio- 
lagical themes. M. du Bled’s definition of the mode was interesting: 
“It is the art of imposing on the many what is only becoming to the 
few.” Its underlying principle was mystery, he said. Fashion is sug- 
gestive, not assertive. The mode is due largely to caprice. One of the 
“few” has one hip slightly higher than the other, perhaps, and with 
her dressmaker she combines a clever contrivance to hide the slight 
deformity. Speedily this is taken up by the many and becomes a 
fashion. 

In this connection I am reminded of a little talk I had a few days ago 
with some one in the Beaux-Arts interested in the opening of the new 
salles of the Louvre, which will be fitting companions to the splendid 
new Rubens salles. They also have been arranged by M. Molinier, but 
will be entirely devoted to furniture; a historical exposition of styles 
according to the epochs. Style in furniture, it seems, is quite as much 
the result of individual caprice as fashion in anything else. As an ex- 
ample, in the early part of the seventeenth century certain importations 
of Chinese things which were showed to Mazarin so took his fancy that 
French workmen began to use Chinese lacquer in home manufactures, 
and largely from that came the style called Louis XVI. The chairs we 
actually sit on nowadays in France are, many of them, only some caprice 
in form which specially appealed to Madame du Barry, who was a much 
cleverer woman in every way than Madame de Pompadour, and who has 
left much more of an impress on her country. Examples of all these 
things of the past we saw last year in the Petit Palais. 

Our first impression, when we went to the varnishing day at the Petit 
Palais at the opening of “The Exposition of Childhood through the 
Ages,” was that of a sad feeling of homesickness for the “ Little Palace ” 
of last year. Paris seems slightly lonely this summer without its Ex- 
position, and we began the exhibition of things pertaining to childhood 
at the practical end, where we found ourselves plunged into statistical 
maps, prospectuses of sterilized milk, plans of orphan- asylums, and 
model nurseries, samples of baskets woven by the blind, and gingham 
aprons made by the halt. All these things are interesting and instructive, 
but not decorative. Where was the lovely “ Little Palace” of last vear, 
with its sumptuous sections of wood-carvings, of wrought iron and brass, 
of old ivories and enamels, of art treasures without limit? This same 
vision of artistic beauty you find now in the right half of the palace, 
where is gathered together everything that the arts have furnished dur- 
ing the ages to idealize childhood. There are the earliest toys in exist- 
ence, which, as a rule, are the most beautiful, artistically, for play in the 
early times was a dignified function whose symbols in toys were serious 
objects fashioned by the greatest artists and craftsmen of the day. 
Here are specimens of toys such as were used by Louis XIV., all of his 
epoch, and a strange comment on this king, who, though so extraordi- 
narily virile, cared only for the playthings of little girls Among them is 
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a doll’s tea-set, a little furnace, candlesticks, a table, and an easy-chair, 
all made in gold, enamelled silver, and silver gilt. A toy kitchen that 
once belonged to Louis XIV. is one of the most beautiful bibelots 
imaginable, quite too fearfully and wonderfully wrought to have ever 
been put to any practical use as a plaything. It is entirely of Dresden 
china, with brass ornaments by the celebrated Caffieri. 

The two long galleries devoted to childhood in art are one long en- 
chantment, with the Fragonards, Poussins, Chardins, the modern Bes- 
nards, Carolus Durans, and Carriéres. The practical side of the Exhibi- 
tion is of the greatest interest to the sociologist. You would be surprised 
to see the great number of charities and philanthropic institutions car- 
ried on by Paris in connection with its children. A whole day would 
pass quickly in this Exhibition alone. There are delightful little models 
of pouponniéres, or nurseries. The créches, or day nurseries, are illus- 
trated by manikin babies sitting at little tables. 

Among the things of the most interest were the photographs and por- 
traits of celebrities at a tender age. Sarah Bernhardt was a pretty little 
girl with dark curly hair and a thoughtful face, standing by her mother, 
holding her hand. She wore a quaint old-fashioned plaid silk dress, with 
a turned-over collar and white under-sleeves. The mother had a lovely 
face, and an unmistakable air of the gentlewoman, in her simple silk 
dress and wide collar and sleeves of fine embroidery. Alfred de Musset 
appeared as a curly-headed boy with regular features and wide-awake 
eyes. Paul Deschanel, the present President of the Council, at four 
was a featureless child in full petticoats, tenderly holding the rein of a 
wooden hobby-horse. One of the most interesting of the photographs was 
that of Madame Dieulafoy as a gentle-looking little girl, and then as a 
young man, for, as you remember, ever since she went with her husband 
on his archeological expeditions, when she found it necessary to wear 
man’s dress, she has kept to masculine attire. She dresses extraordinarily 
well as a man. On the varnishing day of the salon we were amazed at 
the cut of her coat and the spring of her trousers. She wore short hair 
and a man’s tall silk hat, but her hands betrayed her. They were slender 
and delicate, far too much 30 for any man, even encased in white gloves. 
At her dinner parties and evening receptions Madame Dieulafoy always 
wears a man’s dress suit. 

The salons have been especially delightful this year, notably that of 
the Champ de Mars. Miss Nourse had a great success in this with her 
strong and interesting pictures of Bigoudin Bretons. Mrs. Lee Rob- 
bins, who is an associate member, had her usual fine exhibition. One 
picture which we picked out particularly among those of newer ez- 
posants was a “ Portrait of a Young Boy,” by Miss Katharine Abbot, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, which we found unusually nice in values, and Mrs. 
Grace Wood is an American painter whose exquisite miniatures, of 
which two are in this salon, are beginning to attract attention. She 
will go home in the autumn, and will set up her Lares and Penates in 


the shape of her beautiful collections of Empire furniture and china in 
a New York studio. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








Tur practical and thoroughly modern pattern-ehect enggtomiens that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 


value of $3.50. Their value in the preparation of the fami 


y wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. Asa reliable guide 


for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the pages covered by the patiern-eheet interests, this supplement will prove 
of the ntmost convenience to those of our readers who make their own or their children's clothing. 


Woman’s Taffeta Jacket 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


HE design for black 
ak taffeta jacket shown 

here is given in 
complete pattern form on 
the pattern sheet which 
is issued as a supplement 
to this number of Har- 
per’s Bazar. It will be 
found a particularly good 
design for general use, 
quite easily put together 
by the amateur dress- 
maker. The materials re- 
quired will be 414 yards 
of taffeta 24 inches wide, 
6 small fancy buttons, 
and silk braid or cord for 
loops on the two straight 
fronts of the jacket. The 
model is designed for fig- 
ure of 36 inches bust 
measure, but may be used 
by women slightly larger 
or smaller by increasing 
or decreasing somewhat 
the width of the fronts. 
The pieces of the pattern 
are one-half of front, 
one-half of back, one-half 
of collar, one top sleeve 
lining, one under-sleeve 
lining, half of puff for 
sleeve, complete cuff, and 
one-piece outer sleeve 


form. On the pattern sheet are given ex- 
plicit directions as to tracing and cutting 
patterns. These should be read over first, and 
then the lines which one wishes to trace found 





















WOMAN’S TAFFETA JACKET. 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 


on the sheet. In each 
small diagram group are 
given the forms of the 
different parts of each 
pattern, and the lines 
correspond to those on 
the sheet. 

The first move in mak- 
ing the taffeta jacket is 
to cut out the pattern of 
front, with it determine 
the length of jacket front 
to suit the figure of the 
intended wearer, and cut 
two lengths of _ silk. 
These should be tucked 
according to the lines 
shown on the pattern, 
nine tucks of %& inch 
each, finished, 
being provided 
for, and then 
the fronts 
should be cut 
by the pattern 
form. The line 
of the back 
where the word 
“middle” is seen should 
be laid on a lengthwise 
fold of the silk. The back 
is plain. The edge of 
the jacket may be finish- 
ed with a narrow hem, 
stitched several times, or 
the whole jacket may be 
lined if extra warmth is 
desired, and the edges 


turned in and stitched. The wide collar is 
banded with narrow black velvet ribbon, and 
across the front is a searf of soft black chiffon 
tied in a graceful loose knot. 











THE BAZAR’S NEW 


It must be remembered at the outset that 
no seams are allowed for in these sheets, so 
that each form of the pattern should be cut 
at least *4 inch outside the.line. 


Dress for Child of One Year 


See Diagram Group IIL., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Frey i simple is the little child’s 
dress pattern given in Diagram Group 
Il. in four pieces only. These are one- 
half of dress, one-half of yoke, one-half of 
complete sleeve, and one-half of cuff-band. 
The pattern of the dress, No. 9 in the dia- 
gram and on the pattern sheet, should be 
traced as shown on the sheet. The straight 
line marked “middle” should be laid on a 
fold of the material, and the pattern cut, 
using the inner line of dots to cut the arm- 
hole for the front, and the outer line for the 
back. If the lawn or nainsook used is wide 
enough the frock may be cut in one piece 
with seam up the back; otherwise the seams 
should come on both sides under the arm. 
The yoke should be cut double, and the dress 
gathered into it between the two parts, so 
there may be no seams on the wrong side. A 
narrow trimming of beading, as shown in the 
illustration, is the prettiest finish for a little 
child’s frock. . The materials required will be 
1144 yards of nainsook, 36 inches wide; 354 
yards of insertion or beading; trimming for 
sleeves, 4 yard of embroidery, and for neck, 
in narrower design, 5% yard. 

A pretty variety in trimming where this 
pattern is used several times for the same 





BABYS FIRST DRAWERS. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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DRESS FOR CHILD OF ONE YEAR. 
See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


child is to make the little yoke of a wide em- 
broidered insertion, turning it and seaming 
at the corners, and to use a narrower band of 
insertion for sleeve bands and to finish the 
top of the hem on the skirt. In cutting the 
pattern it must be borne in mind that no 
seams are allowed for, and that for the wide 
hem three inches extra length must be cut. 


Baby’s First Drawers 

See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Supplement, 

NLY two pattern forms are required for 

the child’s first drawers given here. The 
form should be laid with straight line mark- 
ed “middle” on a lengthwise fold, and two 
forms cut the same. These are easily seamed 
together and gathered into the band. This 
band, too, should be cut in duplicate and 
made with button-holes in each end, to fasten 
the drawers to the child’s under-waist. Three- 
quarters of a yard of cambric 22 inches or 
more wide, and 1 yard of embroidery for trim- 
ming will be required. 

The opening is made by cutting each of 

the. forms down the side a few inches and 
facing both sides of the opening. 
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BLOUSE 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


Blouse for Young Girl 


See Diagram Group IIL, l’attern-sheet Supplement. 


UITE recently the fashion in shirt- 

waists has veered back to the design 
which was considered the smartest two years 
ago. Where plain or tucked backs have 
been considered the most correct styles, the 
yoke effect is now the design being used 
by the best shirt-makers. In Diagram Group 
III. on the pattern sheet will be found the 
pattern of a shirt-waist in this most becom- 
ing style. This is cut to fit a young girl, but 
as the bust measure is 34 inches it will be 
found practical for many older women of 
rather slight figure. The pattern has six 
pieces, which will be easily traced on the 
sheet. The front has material allowed in the 
width for the broad box-pleat down the cen- 
tre, which should be stitched flat as the first 
move after the forms are cut out. This is 
on the right side; on the left the edge should 
simply be turned in a hem an inch wide, a 
double turning being a wise precaution where 
the material is thin, to give a firmer band 
to which to sew the buttons. The back is 
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laid in three tucks on each side, turning tow- 
ard the centre. Four pieces must be cut by 
the yoke pattern-—two for outside and two for 
lining. In ease of striped or figured mate- 
rial being used, the two lining portions may 
well be eut from plain white lawn. This 
voke form should be so laid on the thaterial, 
when stripes are used, that these may meet in 
V shape at the seam in the middle of the 
back. The sleeve pattern is to be laid with 
the straight edge on a fold of the material: 
The amount needed to cut the shirt-waist in 
34-inch size will be 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 


Simple Chemise 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
NLY two numbers, 25 and 26, desig- 
nate the forms of the simple chemise 
pattern which is given for women of 36- 
inch bust measure. The model is cut 
square in front, and rounded at the back of 
the neck. A plain band of beading run around 
the top gives a place for the ribbon drawing- 
string. The pattern allows for any amount 
of elaboration in the way of lace and em- 
broidery. Points of trimming set in, or one 
deep point of lace and embroidery insertion 
in alternate rows make a good effect. The 
pattern is shaped in sufficiently to avoid any 
uncomfortable folds of muslin around the 
waist. 








SIMPLE CHEMISE. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHILD'S FROCK. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 


Child’s Frock 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

HE pattern of a child’s frock which is 

represented on the pattern supplement 
by Nos. 21 to 24, inclusive, is a particularly 
good one for a boy, the size being calcu- 
lated for a child of two years of age. The 
broad box-pleat down the front, under which 
the little frock buttons, and the single side 
pleat on each side turning toward the centre, 
give a much more boyish effect than is usually 
seen in the gathered and ruftled muslin frocks 
of small children. The tucks should be laid 
in the material according to the lines marked 
on the pattern, and, in cutting, three inches 
extra length should be allowed for a deep 
hem, unless a ruffle is to be attached as in the 
illustration. One width of lawn or nainsook 
should be allowed for the front and one for 
the back, the seam coming under the arm on 
each side, and the frock opening by a slit 
made under the box-pleat in front. The 
sleeves are tucked at the wrist, forming a cuff. 
Any style of trimming can be used. 
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Boy’s Eton Suit 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

OR a boy of ten to twelve years old is de- 

signed the pattern given of an Eton suit. 
It is quite simple to make if one has some 
skill in handling heavy cloth. In linen or 
cotton material there will be no difficulty. 
This pattern is very practical for cutting 
over a suit of men’s clothes to fit a boy. The 
forms fit well and have few intricacies. The 
pattern numbers from 27 to 37, and the lines 
on the large diagram may easily be followed 
by noting those in the small one. Of new 
material the amount required is 25¢ yards of 
27 inches wide, and four bone buttons. 
Three-fourths of an inch should be allowed 


all around the edges for seams. 





BOY'S ETON SUIT. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern sheet Supplement. 
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FANCY CHALLI WAIST. 
See Diagram Group VI. and VIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fancy Challi Waist 


See Diagram Group V1. and VII., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LAIN challi combined with figured 
material, either challi, foulard, or 
taffeta silk, or better still, Persian-pat- 


terned ribbon, is to be used for making the 
pretty bodice of which the pattern for a 
figure 36-inch bust is given in Nos. 45 to 50, 
inclusive, on the pattern sheet. The front of 
the waist is to be laid in two pleats turning 
toward the centre, and between these is laid 
the ribbon, another row on each side coming 
down from the yoke, and a third row trim- 
ming the waist outside of the second tuck. 
On the pattern the place for the ribbon to be 
sewed to the yoke is clearly indicated. 
Around the collar and on the sleeves the 
trimming again appears. If silk or challi 
bands are used instead of ribbon they should 
be made over a thin foundation, and the band 
for the collar trimming should be shaped to 
the collar pattern—that is, cut on a curve. 
This pattern will be a very practical one to 
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use for early autumn shirt-waists of thin 
flannel. It may be made as here designed 
without a lining, or it may be joined at 
shoulder and under-arm seams and at the 
armhole to any well-shaped lining. The 
yoke would best be lined in any case, and 
the lower part of the bodice attached between 
outside and lining. One and three-quarter 
yards of 36-inch material will be required, 
and 5% yards of ribbon. 


Girl’s Night-dress 

See Diagram Group VL. Patteri-sheet Supplement. 

VERY simple pattern of a young girl’s 

night-dress is given in Group No. VI. 
The design is for a girl of fourteen years of 
age, and is equally suitable for use in making 
cambric or flannel garments. In thin flannel, 
for winter weather, the effect of the yoke and 
collar with pretty brier or feather stitching 
is especially good. The place of this hand- 
work may be filled, on a cambric or nainsook 
night-dress, with a dainty narrow Hamburg 
insertion or with a band of feather-stitch 
braid in white or color stitched on by machine. 
The yoke is to be cut with the back line on 
a fold of the material, or it may be cut in 
duplicate, allowing for seams, and a seam be 











GIRL’S NIGHT-DRESS. 
See Diagram Group VL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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made down the centre of the back. Tae pat- 
tern gives only shape for the upper part of 
the night-dress. The back and front forms 
should be traced and cut as they are on the 
pattern sheet, and when laid on the cambric 
or flannel for cutting should be so placed 
that the lines may be carried out at the same 
angle until the necessary full length of the 
finished garment is reached. Measure, first, 
the girl for whom the night-dress is to be 
made from yoke line to feet, and allow two 
inches extra for hem. Then place your front 
pattern on a lengthwise fold of the material 
so that you can cut this full length. The 
process is the same with the back. The front 
should be slit down far enough to make a 
comfortable opening—that is, as far as the 
length of the band, No. 41; from the neck— 
and lapped in a pleat at the end of the open- 
ing, under the attached band. Four yards of 
yard-wide material will be needed. 


Woman’s Bicycle Skirt 


See Diagram Group VI. and VIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
ONSIDERABLE care must be exercised 
in tracing the pattern of the bicycle 
skirt which is represented by Nos. 51, 52, and 
53 on the pattern sheet. Owing to the impos- 
sibility of putting the half of the skirt on a 
sheet of this size, the shape is made in three 
forms, to be pasted together according to the 
numbers on each piece. Each one of these 
three forms is folded on the sheet, that the 
length of the skirt may be included. When 
the pattern has been cut and put together, 
and the markings to indicate the places for 
tucks transferred to the paper, the skirt is 
to be cut with the front line laid on 
a fold of the cloth. The first tuck 
should be stitched down about two- 
thirds of the length of the skirt and 
each of the others to little less depth. 
A shaped facing finishes the skirt 
around the foot, with several rows of 
machine-stitching to give it body. 
At the back the skirt is laid in an in- 
turning pleat on each side, and the 
opening is made under the first tuck 
to the right of the front. 

It is wisest always to use a rather 
heavy cloth for a bicyele skirt, as the 
wind will blow about unpleasantly a 
thin material. But a pattern such as 
this, with tucks and broad facing, is 
a good one to use in making a linen 
or comparatively thin woollen sum- 
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mer cycling skirt. Linen in the heavy grades 
and linen crash are much used this year for 
wheeling or golf and walking skirts. They 
are heavy enough to hang well, and launder 
extremely well. The shades of tan and brown 
are most used, also some gray shades, but 
deep blue and red are also popular. Where 
some decoration is wanted for the skirt the 
stitching may be done in heavy white thread 
or silk on the colored linen, or a narrow white 
cotton braid may be stitched on with each row 
of sewing. The size of the pattern is for a 
figure of 24-inch waist measure. Of cloth 54 
inches wide 21% yards will be required; of 
linen, 5 yards. 


















WOMAN'S BICYCLE SKIRT. 
See Diagram Group VI. and VI1., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Nore. —When ordering patterns readers are cantioned to send-number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and state legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form 
of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. 





FLANNEL OR SILK WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 388.—Price, 25 cents. 


FLANNEL OR SILK WAIST 
VV ima practical for use in making silk 


and flannel waists, as well as for the 

thinner materials of warm weather, 
will be found the design of an unlined waist 
here given in Cut Paper Pattern No. 388. 
The pattern consists of eight pieces: One-half 
of back, one-half of front, one-half of back 
yoke, one-half of front yoke, one single-piece 
sleeve, one wristband, one-half of shaped belt, 
and one-half of collar. The yoke and collar 


should be cut from tucked material, prefer- 
ably something which forms a good contrast 
with the body of the waist. The front is to 
be gathered into place and attached to the 
yoke under the trimming of Persian ribbon, 
and in the back seven tucks are to be laid 
and stitched in each side before the waist is 
put together. 

The design may well be carried out in an 
all-over tucked material, using an embroider- 
ed yoke and collar. This would be especially 
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BACK OF NO, 3888. 
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good for a silk waist. 
In such use the fronts 
should be cut with less 
fulness than for a 
plain material, and the 
tucks should be pinned 
as indicated in the 
back portion before 
the silk is cut. The 
sleeves could either be 
made of a plain silk to 
mateh and tucked to 
correspond, or they 
might be cut from the 
same tucked silk and 
gathered into a band. 
In the latter case they 
should be sloped a 
little wider toward the 
wrist. The band may 
be of ribbon. 

The price of the pat- 
tern, which is made in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust measure, is 25 cents. To make 
it in silk 19 inches wide 34% yards will be 
needed, and in flannel, 30 inches in width, 
2'% yards. One-half yard of tucked material 
will be needed for the yoke and collar. 





BACK OF NO, 3889. 


COMBINATION UNDER-GARMENT 


HE combination corset-coyer and under- 

petticoat which is so much used with 
summer gowns is published in a new model 
simultaneously with this number of the Bazar 
as Cut Paper Pattern No. 389. The best ma- 
terial to use for this garment is nainsook. 
The pattern consists of two pieces—half of 
front and half of back, the back portion hav- 
ing a pleat laid in on either side to give ful- 
ness to the skirt. The pattern is perforated 
to show place for sewing the casing on the 
inside, in which runs the ribbor for drawing 
in at the waist-line. The skirt is cut in the 
pattern four inches shorter than it will be 
when finished, as a four-inch ruffle trimmed 
with lace is to go around the foot, falling 
below the skirt. Two rows of lace each two 
inches wide are shown in the illustration, 
but this method of trimming may be changed 
and insertion to match the upper part of the 
garment may be used instead of the upper 
row of lace. Vertical rows of insertion: are 
stitched to the body of the cover, and the 
nainsook left or eut out under this lace, as 


Vou. XXXV.—27 


preferred. The price of the combination gar- 
ment is 25 cents. It is made in the usual five 
sizes. Five and a half yards of lawn or nain- 
sook one yard wide will be necessary to it, 
this amount including the four-inch ruffle. 
This ruffle should measure one and a half 
times as much as the foot of the skirt, this 
making considerable fulness, and the lace 
should be sewed on a little fuller. If extra 
“ fluffiness ” is desired two ruffles may be used 
instead of one. 

These combination garments are often 
made of thin India silk in plain white with 
trimmings of Valenciennes lace. These 
launder well and are cool and clinging, but 
after all nothing is more comfortable and 
satisfactory than the old established muslins. 





COMBINATION UNDER-GARMENT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 389.—Price, 25 cents. 
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ject for consideration—a subject which includes the whole matter 

of education, using that word in its widest sense. The attempt 
to cover so vast a field may well give pause even to the writer of a popular 
article who is expected to compress all knowledge into fifteen minutes’ 
easy reading and administer the concentrated wisdom of the ancients 
and the moderns in a condensed tablet capable of being swallowed at a 
single gulp. 

Let us begin with a few questions which will serve as sign-posts to 
direct us through this too wide territory. The natural inquiries which 
would be made by a mother are, “ Are my children likely to be nervous? 
How shall I recognize the early manifestations? What must I do to pre- 
vent or cure them?” We will generalize these particular queries and try 
to answer them in the briefest way. 

What children are likely to be nervous? In the first article it was said 
that some are born nervous, some acquire nervousness, and some have it 
thrust upon them. The statement will serve again. The offspring of 
parents themselves nervous are more likely to display the inheritance in 
some form than those of persons with no such tendency. The children 
of neurotic, or hysterical, or epileptic, or consumptive mothers or fathers 
very commonly show the taint physically or mentally. The children of 
drunken parents almost invariably are either imbecile, epileptic, or highly 
nervous. 

Of course the chance of a child’s being diseased is greatly increased 
where both parents are the subjects of the same disease or have the same 
tendency. This intensification of the inheritance is one of the great 
reasons against the marriage of near cousins. 

Next after parental influence in importance stands the environment 
of children during the years of growth. Under the term environment are 
included all the physical circumstances of life—i. e., food, clothing, cli- 
mate, dwelling-place. Along with this is to be considered the moral at- 
mosphere which surrounds the child—i. e., the example, companionship, 
discipline, and control to which it is subjected. 

As for acquired nervousness, one may sum up by saying that, apart 
from disease and mal-nutrition, parents are the commonest cause of 
nervousness in children; sometimes by false precept or wrong methods, 
sometimes by unintentional example or suggestion. 

As for the manifestations of nervousness, do not be too ready to at- 
tribute all sorts of trouble in children to “nerves.” Your grandmother 
laid the same sort of difficulties to “ teething ”—with as little reason. 


N ERVOUSNESS in children, its prevention and cure, is the sub- 
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If the child is restless or irritable or sleepless, the chances are much 
greater that its digestive apparatus has gone wrong somewhere than that 
it is nervous or that its teeth are disturbing it. Above all, do not dose it 
with poisons under flat-catching names—soothing syrup, elixir, teething- 
balm, or what not. Remember, too, that what would be abnormal restless- 
ness in an adult is only evidence of a healthy activity in a little one. 

To the question how much of nervousness is avoidable or preventable it 
is not easy to give a categorical answer of a general kind. Each special 
individual problem needs special individual solution. But it is true that in 
those whose tendencies inherited from parents or remoter ancestors are 
towards nervousness, any lowering of vitality will be apt to show itself 
in some form of nervous disturbance, exactly as happens in grown people. 
In this one, any impairment of general health results in digestive 
troubles, in that one a like cause will produce headache or pain in the 
back; while in another whose weak link is in the nervous system various 
nervous symptoms will be the consequence. 

The means of prevention, as Dr. Holmes has somewhere said, would 
often have to be applied three or four generations back to be effectual. 
If the great-great-grandmother had not had that shock to her nerves 
when the Indians attacked the family log cabin in 1801, little Polly would 
not have been nervous in 1901. Admitting such difficulties, and with all 
reservations made, it is nevertheless true that a large proportion of the 
cases of general nervousness that one sees could have been avoided or pre- 
vented had they been recognized and treated at the proper time. 

A remnant of the superstition which regarded the doctor as a sorcerer, 
and his art as at best a sort of “ white magic,” is the widespread feeling, 
against which a physician constantly finds himself striving, that there is 
a panacea for every woe, a medicine which fits every case, if only it can 
be discovered. Patients are unwilling to follow a definite, reasonable, 
carefully thought-out plan of life, and beg for a specific, for some drug 
which can be taken in teaspoonful doses three times a day, to serve in- 
stead of temperance, soberness, and chastity. Unfortunately there are al- 
ways quacks to be found to minister to this desire for a short and easy 
method, with patent systems of education for the mind wherewith the 
most ignorant may become a Newton by taking a short course of lectures, 
patent foods to replace beef and bread, patent medicines as a substitute 
for common-sense, and patent methods of salvation to obviate the diffi- 
eulty of walking in the strait and narrow way. 

To set this right at once so far as our present subject is concerned, let 
it be said without delay that there is no specific against nervousness, or, 
if there is, it is not on the apothecary’s shelves. 

Tennyson has put it well for us: 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


It has been said already that the strongest are the least nervous, not 
meaning by “strongest ” the most muscular, but the person in the sound- 
est health. No one is exempt from accidents of disease or injury, from 
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changes or chances which may result in nervousness as a consequence of 
impaired nutrition or lessened vital foree—but the likelihood of such a 
result is less in the hearty, robust child, not only because his nerves, as 
well as all his other tissues, are better nourished, but because he has more 
power to resist the invasion of diseases, is less liable to serious effects from 
small injury, and has a stronger inherent tendency to recover both in his 
physical fibre and in his spirit than a weaker individual. He has, in the 
common phrase, a better constitution. 

It is impossible to put a treatise on the hygiene of infancy and child- 
hood into a few sentences, but some cautions may be emphasized. Health 
is not to be obtained for children or for their seniors by coddling pro- 
cesses, and for both the natural methods are the best. Games are better 
for children than gymnasium work, unless the latter is needed for some 
special reason, such as a crooked spine, a weak leg, bad breathing habits, 
the correction of deformities, the improvement of an awkward carriayve, 
and so on. Nor is there any reason why in the earlier years of life, until 
sex differences begin to show, girls should not have the same out-of-door 
sports and activities as boys. If they are properly brought up in other 
respects no fear need be felt of their being rude or rough in consequence. 
One does not expect boys to be rude because they play boisterous games, 
and anyhow a great gain is well worth a small risk. Remember, too, that 
there is something to be gained from many games that is at least as 
important as the increase of muscle and the strengthening of the heart, 
for in those at least where an element of rivalry enters, like tennis, base- 
ball, cricket, basket-ball, the acquisition of self-control, the subordination 
of one’s own share of the game to the desire for one’s side to win, the 
playing of one’s part under orders, and the calm acceptance of defeat, 
all are disciplinary, and teach unconsciously some of the best lessons of 
life. 

To row, to ride, to swim, to handle a rod or a golf club are as much 
within the competence of girls as of boys. As for turning out tomboys 
instead of young ladies, that will take care of itself in course of time. 
And have you never observed that the little girls who bore the reproach 
of being tomboys were rather apt to turn out very charming and attractive 
women ¢ 

A few words about physical education—and a caution. The various 
systems and methods of physical cultivation for the most part deal too ex- 
clusively with bodily functions, and do not take into consideration the 
part which the nervous system must have in physical acts. If they are 
unintelligently applied they often make the nervous worse—or at best, if 
they do no harm they fail to bring about any more vital or deeper-reach- 
ing improvement than an added muscular force. For example, if a 
nervous child, especially a child whose brain is worked to its full capacity 
at school, is sent to gymnasium and put at exercises requiring careful at- 
tention to the orders of a teacher, or exact imitation of a teacher’s 
motions, one effect of the exercise may very possibly be to give the child 
enough additional brain-work to overtax it. If the same child were to 
take its exercise by playing well-known games, even violent ones, or by 
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walking or bicycling, the performance of these would not need the strain 
of the attention, because the child can do them automatically, and it 
would therefore profit far more, gaining all the advantage of muscular 
exertion without nervous effort. 

This is a point often neglected in the prescribing of exercise. A person 
intellectually and physically idle, on the other hand, would benefit more 
by exercise calling for active brain-work and a constant effort of will in 
the ordering of muscular acts, thus securing the double advantage of 
cerebral and muscular work at the same time. | 

The acquisition of self-control has been cited as one of the advantages 
to be gotten from games, but other lessons in it will be needed. My own 
view is very far from the modern system which allows the child to do as 
it pleases, and holds that all control and discipline are wrong, and that 
children should be governed by requests and explanations. Suppose we 
tried to follow a similar plan in physical matters. Would it seem reason- 
able to prepare for muscular effort by abstaining from exertion? The 
moral qualities need to be kept in training as well as ithe bodily functions. 
If children were born with instinctive tendencies to be good and to tell 
the truth and to be obedient and keep clean, the system would work very 
well. As it is, most children have human defects which need correction. 
Control them to teach them self-control. They will never acquire it so 
lightly in any other way. If they are left to learn at the knees of life 
what should have been taught in the nursery they will find her a harder 
mistress than their mother, and buy the knowledge with pain and blood 
and the bitter tears of man and woman, instead of the passing griefs of 
childhood. 

Few grown people are so fortunate as to need to take no care for their 
health, but this is a burden from which children should be free. Their 
food, clothes, rest, and activities must be ordered and regulated for them; 
but let no anxiety to please the child, no consideration for infantile feel- 
ings, induce the mother to inquire too much about health. She should 
depend on her own observation, for with those of nervous tendency it is 
frightfully easy by fussing to make them into most promising hypochon- 
driae invalids before their skirts reach below their knees. 

The coachman’s rough and ready rule is not a bad one to judge by; if 
his horse eats he thinks there is not much wrong. If your young hopeful 
takes food well no great alarm need be felt, for in children the stomach 
is a quick-acting index to the general condition. Even with healthy and 
strong children there is danger if they are asked too much about how 
they feel, or hear too much about the wholesomeness or possible ill effects 
of this or that diet. Some of the foretold effects will very likely soon be 
observed by a sensitive child, more fussing follows on the part of an 
anxious parent, and the prophecy is presently in a fair way to fulfilment. 

A child should never know it has a body until it has to learn that fact; 
most certainly it should not learn it by being taught over-respect for small 
pains, anxious consideration of food, and constant watchfulness of its 
own feelings. Feeling about feeling and thinking about thinking are 
dangerous habits for a responsible adult, and fatal for a child. 
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OMETHING of a novelty is jellied salad, particularly good to use 
S with cold meats. Almost any variety of salad may be treated in 

this way, a single sort sufficing for illustration. Mix chopped celery 
with shredded lettuce and a bit of grated onion and saturate thoroughly 
with a well-seasoned French dressing. Dissolve a table-spoonful of gela- 
tine in a very little water and toss it thoroughly through the salad. 
Afterward pack in a bowl or small mould and set in a cool place to be- 
come firm. 


At this moment with fruits in great abundance and many at their 
moment of perfection, their service in their natural state should be an 
important part of the daily menu; it is beginning to be properly under- 
stood how high is the dietetic value of these earth products. The cau- 
tion should be many times emphasized that all fruit needs careful 
washing before serving. The tender, often slightly rough, surface of 
ripe fruit affords a particularly good gathering-place for various mi- 
crobes and bacilli. As fruiterers and grocers do not yet appreciate 
the necessity of protecting fruit displayed for sale from the dust and 
germs of the atmosphere, these too often find lodgement on the fruit. 
Apples, peaches, and plums should be washed and carefully wiped with a 
clean towel. Currants may be piled lightly in a sieve or colander, and 
put under a faucet of running water, being afterwards set aside in the 
same vessel to drain. Some authorities advise sprinkling grapes with 
salt and then pouring hot water quickly over them as a special precau- 
tion, but except when want of care in picking is suspected or evident, this 
treatment seems unnecessary. Simple immersion in cool clear water 
should be sufficient. Watermelons are, of course, never sent to a well- 
ordered table with any of the rind, and for that reason need -no washing, 
unless the rind is to be reserved for sweet-pickling purposes. The meat 
of the melon is most attractively served in cones, to cut which an instru- 
ment can be got at*the house-furnishing shop for a few cents, or in tri- 
angles, the luscious pink pieces piled on a bed of grape leaves spread on a 
platter, or, most effective of all, in an ice basket made by hollowing a 
shallow block of ice with a heated iron. The individual ice-plates used 
to serve clams or oysters are often utilized for the service of fruits. 
Under artificial light the ice glows and sparkles with beautiful effect, 
reflecting brilliantly the color of leaf and fruit. 


A suggestion that any home darner may appropriate was got recently 
while watching a class of littl® girls at work at sewing-school. For the 
big knee-holes of children’s stockings a piece of strong net was first basted 
over the hole, the darning then accomplished with great neatness and 
strength and in a much shorter time than in another way. The same 
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ase, method was applied with equal success to the mending of woven under- 
} wear. 

“ef 

& Try a cherry dessert with rice for the children’s dinner, though it will 


black cherries into a hot rich syrup until they are heated through. Have 
some boiled rice ready and pile the cherries on a nest of it on the platter, 
serving the whole with whipped cream. Garnish, if possible, with a few 
cherry leaves or two or three clusters of the dipped cherries to which the 


/ be found that more than the children will like it. Drop large white or 


4 stems are still affixed. A point to remember for the service of any simple 
dish intended to tempt children is that they are peculiarly susceptible to 
its attractive appearance. 
A 
FL? All cooking teachers recommend the frothing of chocolate. It should 
Bh. be beaten with a patent egg-beater before sending to the table, whether 
Ly whipped cream is to be served with it or not. An English chocolate-pot is 
sure to be provided with its long paddle whose handle goes through the 
(¢ lid of the pot. As each cupful is served the paddle is turned briskly two 


\ or three times before the chocolate is poured off, the process being known 
over there as “ muddling.” 


If a cup of sour cream is found in the ice-box some of these warm 


mornings try using it for a dressing for the dinner salad of lettuce; beat 
it up with a whisk, sprinkling in about a table-spoonful of sugar, and 
i toward the end of the beating add a very little lemen juice, not more than 
| a teaspoonful. 
| A housekeeper who has made the experiment discovers that matting 


may be sewed like carpet and put down better and easier than in the 
usual way with matting tacks. Undoubtedly this method would increase 


ve the wear of the matting if it were necessary to take it up often. One or 
{ two liftings of matting are apt to tear it unless the greatest care is used. 
Be ig 

eit : . ” 
Bi An arrangement to cool a sick-room in summer weather is a modifica- 


> tion of the use of a wet sheet, often suspended in an open window to cool 
; the inside air. In the new way the sheet is hung up at the window dry 
and is kept moist by the application of the syphon system. Near the 
window and pretty well up on any convenient shelf or place stands a 


| 
| small pitcher which must be kept full of water. From this to the floor 





close to the sheet goes a thick soft cord, or a wick, or a strip of the sheet- 
ing—anything, in fact, that will serve to syphon the water to the sheet. 


It is not so often poor gas, as commonly alleged, that is the cause of a | 

dim light, as poor burners. The lava or metal tips of gas-fixtures, par- 
ticularly the former, become clogged quite readily, and at once affect the 

4 size and quality of the flame. As these tips are very inexpensive, costing 
y only a few cents, it is always worth while to experiment with their re- 
newal before complaining of the quality of the gas. 
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Munsterberg on Fads 
ROFESSOR MU NSTERBERG of Har- 
p vard University has given to the public 
a book, Psychology and Life,which is of 
This author shares with other 
thoughtful writ- 
% ers a_ tendency 

4 rather irritating 

{ Se ——, to his readers. 

A \ He is inclined 
Ope J to dismiss with 
a wave of the 
hand certain 
— | “errors,” which 
e are deeply root- 
ed convictions 

& 7 
ST with many of 
us. Thus he 
takes up the question of psychology in ele- 
mentary education, and when he has finished 
his remarks, the teacher of elementary psy- 
chology has no place to lay her head. Many 
of us who are interested in the education of 
children have thought that psychology in the 
class-room was well placed, and some of us 

will think so still. 

But in other matters, when he condescends 
to argue, Professor Munsterberg is more con- 
vincing. An important chapter in his book 
is given up to discussion of the twentieth- 
century “fads,” so prominently before us, 
and in which, in our hearts, many of us are 
rather proud to feel an interest. There is, 
we think, an intimation of study and research 
in an inclination toward psychic phenomena, 
spiritualism, and kindred topics. This de- 
lusion will leave those women who carry their 
study so far as to read the chapter mention- 
ed. In the pitiless light of science “ fads” 
seem very small indeed—-so small that it is 
almost a charity to push them quickly out of 
sight, and forget that we gave them serious 
thought in these days, when so much truth 
may be learned for the asking. 

Too many of us who enjoy the privilege 
of existence in a marvellous age never get 
our minds past the petty interests of the 
individual, unimportant bodies in which we 
live. We pass our little lives in the space 


great interest. 
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on the earth’s surface which is allotted to us; 
and if we stop to think at all of the mystery 
and marvels around us, our interest is caught 
by some attractive sophistry which promises 
good to us as individuals. Professor Mun- 
sterberg’s truths make real things seem worth 
while. It is easy to reach, from his premises, 
one’s own conclusion that it is admirable and 
highly interesting to keep one’s eyes and 
mind open during the little time we spend 
on this whirling globe of ours. 


College-bred Women as Wives 
ROM Chicago comes the bitter cry of Pro- 
fessor Scott Clark. “God help the man,” 
says Professor Clark, “who marries a col- 
lege-bred woman.” 

This remark has already had rather more 
comment than it deserved. The writer gives 
it space and attention here only because it 
has caused good women pain, and has led to 
much discussion and to many foolish asser- 
tions. Among the latter is the theory, set 
forth by several editorial writers, that educa- 
tion lessens woman’s 
capacity for love and 
her inclination toward 
matrimony. It is to be 
hoped that Professor 
Clark takes no comfort 
/ jin this statement, for 
‘it is not correct. Col- 
lege statistics disprove 
it, for one thing; more 
college 


women are 
marrying than ever be- 
fore. Human nature 


disproves it, for an- 
other. For out of all 
the smoke of the eter- 
nal discussion of wo- 
men one truth looms 
large: it is the woman 
with a “career” who 
most appreciates a home. It is the profes- 
sional woman struggling alone in the world 
who feels most keenly the need of love. And 
this thing is certain: there is no natural wo- 
man alive to-day in whose hungry heart work 
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and ambition take the place of ideal wifehood 
and motherhood. College-bred she may be, 
eminently successful she may have been in her 
professional career; but once married, she 
and the most domestic type of woman have 
this in common: to them both life offers 
nothing of more intense interest than the 
dawning marvel of a small pink baby’s first 
tooth. 


Our American French 

AD stories come from over sea concerning 

the effect of the American tourists’ 
French on the Gallic mind. “ Waiters will! 
not understand our French unless they are 
well paid for it,” wails one woman; and her 
experience is much less harrowing than that 
of another woman, known to the writer. 

“T polished up all my French phrases be- 
fore I went abroad,” she said, with character- 
istic candor, “ with special attention to topics 
of food, for I was determined that I would 
not starve. But I realized my melancholy 
limitations one afternoon, when the worst 
bore of my acquaintance called, and I had to 
receive him because my French was not equal 
to the statement that I was not at home. I 
got so, far as ‘Je suis’—and I repeated it 
wildly half a dozen times, but the last word 
would not come. The servant thought my 
excitement came from joy, and ushered the 
man in with unusual 
pomp.” P 

This recital sent her 
hearers to their French 
in great haste. One 
friend spent hours 
memorizing all pos- 
sible variations of 
“not at home” before 
she remembered that 
she knew no one in 
Paris, and would have 
no use for this knowledge. Another, with 
many Parisian acquaintances, discovered 
that while she had now a vocabulary equal to 
turning them away, she had forgotten to 
master the interesting statement that -she 
was prepared to receive them. She had to 
depend on the sign language, with the result 
that before she could make the hotel servant 
understand her meaning her friends had 
grown weary of waiting, and had departed, 
carrying with them a deep sense of injury. 
“Emergency French” is little better, for it 
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usually slips the mind when the emergency 
arrives. 

The lesson for those who do not speak 
French fluently is summed up in the remark 
of a clever woman who follows her own sug- 
gestion, and who therefore goes about in 
Paris with an unclouded brow: 

“ American French,” she says, “is for your 
friends. It impresses and bewilders them, as 
well it may. Speak it in your own land as 
often and as proudly as you wish. But when 
you get to France—speak English!” 


Chinese Torture in America 
NE of the Chinese methods of making 
a criminal regret his past is to tie him 


to a post, with his 

hands firmly fastened Pe wy” 

at his sides, and leave Cn 1s, 
him there for hours, /;’ > ae 


with the flies buzzing » US G. 
about and settling on ye qg / 
his face. He cannot, CREEK 

of course, brush them 
away, and the torture 
he experiences is a wR, J 
tribute to Chinese in- . 
genuity. 

It will interest 
American mothers to know that many nurse- 
maids are humble and unconscious imitators 
of this Celestial custom. A walk through 
any large park on any bright summer after- 
noon reveals dozens of baby-carriages whose 
inmates have been left to their own infant 
devices, while the nurses chat together or 
with their friends. 

Some of the babies are too young to man- 
age their hands intelligently; others have had 
their hands safely folded away under the 
carriage afghan by their intelligent nurses. 
All are the victims of the flies, which buzz 
about their rosy faces and settle on their lit- 
tle noses and fly into their helpless baby eyes. 
Some of the babies suffer in silence; others 
shriek lustily, and are rewarded by temporary 
attention. To them all the cool shade of the 
trees around them and the peaceful murmur 
of the branches above them must seem a bit- 
ter irony. Like Tantalus, who never reaches 
the water so near his lips, some of these 
babies never get the benefit of the beautiful 
green little world into which their mothers 
have so lovingly and so confidingly sent 
them. 
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WHAT IT MEANT 


Mrs. Von BLUMER. 
“ How tired I am of soci- 
ety—nothing but foam and 
froth, nothing deep or last- 
ing, nothing worth while— 
no sincerity anywhere.” 

Von Biumer. “ Who’s 
snubbed you now?” 





































IN THE FUTURE 
BANK PresipentT. “I 
suppose I had better notify 
the directors that you have 
appropriated $100,000.” 
Casuier. “Yes; and 
while you are about it, ask 
them where is a good place 
to invest it.” 


TREASON ABLE 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 
“You must stop talking or 
resign.” 


Proressor. “ What have 
I done now?” 

Presipent. “ Didn’t you 
say the other night that 
this was a free country?” 


MAUD. “ Yes. Sue’s sO THIN AND-.ANGULAR 
SHE LOOKS AS IF SHE HAD BEEN CUT OUT OF PA- 
PER AND THE SCISSORS HAD SLIPPED!” 











ACCOUNTED FOR 
Mrs. Stimson. “ Willie, your shirt is drip- 
ping.” 
Wits. “ Yes’m. Some boys tempted me to 
go in swimming, and I ran away from them so 
hard that I got into an awful perspiration.” 





SHE CRAVED OBSCURITY 
Tue Star. “ I’m tired of the glamour, the pub- 
licity of the stage, and don’t know but I shall 
enter a convent.” “T DON’T KNOW ANY GOOD OF THAT JONES WO- 
Her Frrenp. “ Nonsense! That wouldn’t be Man. Do you!” 
contrast enough. Try vaudeville.” “ Yes, puT I WON’T TELL.” 














IN 


A TEST 
PENELOPE. “ What 
makes you think you are 
m love with him?” 
Perpita. “ Because I 
am so happy when he is 
miserable.” 


A WANING LOVE 


Mrs. Briverty. “If 
you really loved me, you 
never would have taken a 
flat on the top floor.” 

Briper.ty. “ Why not?” 

Mrs. Briperty. “ Only 
think, when you come 
home from the office, how 
much longer it takes.” 


TO BE CONSISTENT 

Von Btiumer. “The 
doctor thinks I ought to 
go on a fishing-trip.” 

Mrs. Von BiuMer. “ But of course you don’t 
believe him.” 

Von Biumer. “ Why not?” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ Well, you didn’t have any 
confidence in him when he told me I ought to go 
to Europe.” 

















THE OLDER. “ WuHere 1s JOHNNY?” 


THE YOUNGER. “I SHOWED HIM HOW HE 
COULD PLAY BEING AN AUTOMOBILE WITIT ME FOR 
A DRIVER IF HE WANTED TO; AND THEN HE WENT 
HOME.” 


JOCUND VEIN 
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FIRST FRIEND. “THERE ARE SOME VERY 
MEAN THINGS IN THAT LETTER ABOUT YOU.” 

SECOND FRIEND. “I THOUGHT YoU LOOKED 
PLEASED.” 


ONE OF THOSE FIENDS 

Hoss. “* What’s the matter with Windpipe? He 
used to be always boring people with advice, and 
now he says so little and seems to be so thought- 
ful.” 

Noes. “Yes. His wife conceived the happy 
idea of getting him into the habit of writing let- 
ters to the newspapers, and now he’s too busy to 
do anything else.” 


eC 
O Tres won 

( 1S Furs oF Joy" 
—_s La 


Fr mw 





~ 


By 


LADY. “ Yes, LITTLE BOY, GAMBLING ALWAYS 
BRINGS SORROW AND TROUBLE.” 

KID. “ Aw, G@’WAN, LADY! JUST LOOK AT DE 
GUY WOT WON ALI ME MARBLES—BOO-HOO!” 
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ON A SEA OF LOVE. 





A PLAN A FREAK 
He. “ Where shall we go on a wedding-trip, HennyPeck. “ My wife’s aunt is one of the 
dear? Europe, or California?” most remarkable women I have ever known.” 
Sue. “ We might go to Europe, and then, if we Asktneton. “ How so?” 
don’t like it, we can try California.” Hennypeck. “ Why, although she has a double 


chin she is tongue-tied.” 


IMPRESSIVE 


THEATRICAL Manacer. “ That new spectacular 
play of ours ought to be an immense success.” 

Assistant. “ What makes you think so?” 

THEATRICAL MANAGER. “ Why, the chorus-girls 
alone have an aggregate weight of over four tons.” 





“Mrs. JONES SAYS HER HUSBAND STILL PUTS 
HIS ARM AROUND HER AFFECTIONATELY. I WISH 
THAT WOULD HAPPEN IN THIS FAMILY.” 

“ TRUE, MY DEAR, BUT I FEAR IT WOULD NECES- 
SITATE YOUR BECOMING A BIGAMIST.” 


FRIENDLY CRITICISM 
Mrs. Psrcne Green. “ Do you think her par- 


lor carpet is pretty?” 
Mrs. Portia Smiru. “Pretty? No! Why. IMBIBER LONG GREEN. “I wonper—nIc— 


it doesn’t even attract the moths.” WHICH IS MY DOOR.” 























SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiges’ HospITaL, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columne sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s cor- 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. My little girl is just learning to walk 
and has a great many tumbles. Some of them 
are real hard ones, and she has had several 
severe bumps on her head. Do you think she 
might develop brain trouble from such a 
knock? Will you please tell me the best and 
simplest method of treating these bumps /— 
N. W. L. 

A. Hard knocks on the head are never 
really free from danger; try to guard your 
little girl from them as much as possible. The 
object in treating all “bumps” is to aid the 
stagnant blood which collects to circulate 
freely again. The best method of doing this 
is the application of heat or cold. I prefer 
the latter. A piece of ice held in a hand- 
kerchief and placed over the swelling will 
generally reduce it quickly, if it is applied 
at once after the fall. 


Y. For some time I have been a good deal 
troubled about my little boy, two and a half 
years ald, and now venture to write you for 
some advice. His ankles do not seem at all 


strong; he has walked ever since he was four- - 


teen months old, but often falls and has 
turned his foot over several times, being quite 
lame for a day or two afterwards. He does 
not wear slippers, but always buttoned shoes. 
Why is it that his ankles turn so easily, and 
what can I do to help matters? I live on a 
farm a long distance from neighbors, and 
have no one to consult with, so do help me if 
possible.—A Western Mother. 

A. Your little boy probably has a slight 
tendency to the rickets—that is, his bones do 
not contain quite as much lime as they 
should; his muscles also are probably not at 
all strong. You must treat his general health 
and also the weak ankles. Give him only the 
most nourishing and easily digested food— 
rare beef, soft-boiled eggs, green vegetables, 
cereals, and milk being among the chief arti- 
cles in his diet. Rub and massage his ankles 


night and morning; get some laced shoes, 
quite high and with either pieces of steel or 
whalebones at back and sides.- Many shoe- 
stores and stores where children’s clothing 
is sold keep these shoes, and I do not think 
you will have any difficulty in obtaining 
them. 


Q. My little daughter, four years old, has 
never been to school, but her father and I 
have spent some time in trying to teach 
her the alphabet. Although she is a very 
bright, quick child about everything else, she 
either cannot or will not learn her letters. 
Which do you suppose it is? Ought I to pun- 
ish her and make her learn them, or do you 
think her brain is really overtaxed and it is 
impossible for her to remember them? When 
she can repeat (without apparent effort) near- 
ly the whole of “ Mother Goose,” we cannot 
understand why she does not learn the alpha- 
bet. Perhaps in your wide experience with 
children you may have met with a similar 
ease, and can tell me of some remedy.—Puz- 
zled Mother. 

A. Do not worry; your little girl will prob- 
ably surprise you some day by repeating all 
the letters. I have known several such chil- 
dren. She probably does not take enough real 
interest in the subject to retain the letters.in 
her mind. Children nowadays are often 
taught to read without ever having learned. 
the alphabet. Do not punish her, but get an 
interesting little book with pictures and 
words of one syllable; she will very likely 
become so much interested in the pictures 
that she will want to know all about them, 
and if you tell her the words a few times she 
will be able to distinguish them at first sight 
and gradually put them together, thus learn- 
ing to read before you are aware of it. The 
alphabet in itself is of no real value to a 
child, and the new method of learning to read 
is quite successful. 
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This is the third of a series of articles to appear in the Bazar regarding Law 
Principles of jaw will be discussed, and their application to every- 

Readers of the Bazak are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. Answers will be printed in sub- 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent’s 


name and address, although neither will! be published. 


HERE is certainly no branch of the 

Law of Domestic Relations which has 

a more important and practical bear- 
ing upon the every-day life of the American 
woman than the very common relation of 
master and servant. No problem has ever 
taxed the overwrought brain of the house- 
keeper half so much as that which continual- 
ly tries her patience and tests her resources 
a problem which is particularly designated 
by the all-inclusive term “ The Servant Girl 
Question.” Frequently complex conditions 
will arise which make the situation a very 
difficult one for the young mistress to meet, 
where a little knowledge of the legal rights 
in the case would save much worry and in- 
convenience. 

In the sense that the term “ master” may 
be properly applied to one who has legal au- 
thority over another, not only house-servants, 
but many others, such as farm-hands, ap- 
prentices, clerks, mill and factory workers, 
all come within the relation, and are govern- 
ed by the principles affecting master and 
servant. In fact, so difficult is it to deter- 
mine just when this relation is to be dis- 
tinguished from that of “principal and 
agent” that not only clerks, but salaried 
officers, commission merchants, and brokers 
are frequently included in the former classi- 
fication. In a narrower sense, however, the 
word servant means a menial, or one living 
within the four walls of a home. In Eng- 
land and some of the Continental countries 
this is a well-recognized class of laborers. 
Not so in America, where, there being no 
class distinction, domestic servants are not 
distinguished from the servants in general, 
except that their right to compensation is 
frequently protected by special statutory pro- 
vision. 

This relation is purely a contractual one, 
and the contract arises from the act of hiring, 
the servant being bound to render the ser- 





vice, in return for which the master is bound 
to pay the consideration agreed upon. 
Sometimes no rate of compensation is 
agreed upon, in which case the law will pre- 
sume the amount to be whatever is just and 
reasonable for the service rendered, and 
neither the master nor servant can fix the 
standard of wages if actuated by unreason- 
able caprice. 

In the absence of any express provision as 
to the limitation of time of service, the 
general rule is, is point of law, that the 
hiring has been for one year, particularly in 
the case of agricultural servants, whose em- 
ployment would naturally be affected by the 
change of seasons; and this rule applies gen- 
erally to all contracts-of hiring, whether writ- 
ten or oral. Custom, however, has modified 
this rule in some instances, as in the case 
of domestic servants, where the hiring is 
usually construed to be from month to month. 
The nature of the contract, the custom, the 
frequency of payment—all affect the applica- 
tion of this general rule. Thus in America 
domestic servants are, as a rule, hired with- 
out any written contract, but solely upon 
oral agreement, and the contract is presumed 
to be from month to month, with payment 
accordingly, even though nothing were said 
regarding the duration of the service. A 
distinction is to be made, however, between 
so-called “ menial” servants and those hold- 
ing domestic relations, with duties of a more 
dignified character. 

In this connection it is not inappropriate 
to eall attention to the fact that any con- 
tract of hiring for the period of one year 
or more, or a contract for personal service 
which is to go into operation for a year, com- 
mencing at some future day—in other words, 
any contract which cannot be performed 
within one year—should be in writing to be 
legally effectual. 

In establishing the relation of master and 
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servant, the general law of contracts ap- 
plies—that is, the contract must be made by 
persons capable of contracting, of full age, 
and free from any other legal disability. 
A contract for service, if made with a minor 
—that is, a person, male or female, under 
twenty-one years of age—may be perfectly 
good so far as the service is concerned, but 
it cannot be enforced against the minor’s 
consent, though the minor may insist upon 
its performance if she desires, the idea being 
that the tender inexperience of youth should 
be protected. 

In making an offer of employment, the per- 
son making it is not bound, unless the offer 
is accepted, either by express acceptance or 
implied, as by entering upon the duties of 
the occupation. In fact, even though a per- 
son should volunteer a service, if the master 
knows about it and consents, the relation of 
master and servant is complete when the 
servant commences the employment, and the 
contract is as binding as though an offer 
were formally made and as formally ac- 
cepted. 

There must, however, be knowledge and 
acquiescence on the part of the master to 
make the contract complete. For no person 
can make another his debtor by voluntarily 
performing services for him without his 
knowledge or consent. 

Domestic or household servants are usual- 
ly hired by the wife in this country. This 
nevertheless binds the husband, the law pre- 
suming that the wife, in making such a con- 
tract, is acting as the agent of her husband. 
The exception to this rule is found where 
a wife contracts for domestic service to be 
paid out of her own separate property if 
this contract is made with the knowledge and 
consent of the servant. 

And now that we have seen how the con- 
tract for hiring is created, let us see how it 
may be terminated. First of all, of course, 
by mutual consent and by termination of the 
period of service. Where a domestic servant 
is hired with no stipulation as to length of 
service, but whose wages are paid monthly, 
the presumption is that the contract is from 
month to month; consequently the servant 
may be dismissed upon the expiration of 
any contract month. If dismissed without 
sufficient cause before the expiration of the 
month, the employer would be liable for that 
entire month’s wages. In a case, however, 
where the duration of service is stipulated, 


or where it is presumed to be for a year, if 
the servant, through no fault of her own, 
is forced by the master to leave before the 
expiration of the time for which she was 
engaged or is presumed to have been engaged, 
she can recover the wages due her up to the 
time of her dismissal, and reasonable damages 
for the unexpired period. 

There are a variety of causes for which 
a peremptory discharge of a servant is per- 
feectly justifiable, and it is well settled that 
a servant discharged under these conditions 
is entitled only to the amount of wages due 
up to that time, and to nothing else—unless 
any special terms relating to the matter are 
included in the contract, if such exist. No 
housekeeper, therefore, in discharging a ser- 
vant for these causes need fear any suit at 
law for additional damages. 

First, any servant may be discharged at 
once for wilful disobedience of a lawful order, 
although not for refusal to obey an order 
which is itself unlawful. The disobedience 
must be wilful, however, and the rule is modi- 
fied where the disobedience is so slight that 
the master has not suffered particularly by 
it, and especially if it be a first offence. 
Continued insubordination and disrespectful 
treatment of an employer is clearly good 
ground for discharge. 

Immorality is a sufficient ground for dis- 
charge, also habitual drunkenness, fraudulent 
conduct, robbery, or petty thieving, even 
though the sum taken be less than an arrears 
of wages. A servant has, for instance, no 
right to pay his own wages out of the pro- 
ceeds of a sale of goods for the master with- 
out the latter’s consent. It has been held, 
however, that getting into a fight with an- 
other servant is not a sufficient ground for 
discharge if it be a first offence. 

Pronounced and wanton negligence is good 
ground for dismissal, especially if habitual; 
so is absence without good cause and without 
leave; also inefficiency, if such inefficiency 
prevents the carrying out to the master’s 
reasonable satisfaction the purpose for which 
the servant was hired. 

So much for the general principles of ser- 
vice, its creation, and its termination. We 
have touched but briefly upon its salient 
points, leaving for a later issue of the Bazar 
the discussion of the most important and 
interesting topics—the rights and respon- 
sibilities of both master and servant toward 
each other and toward third parties. 


OL ee 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


M. B. E.— Yes, you are quite correct; the 
places of honor at a dinner are on the right of 
the host and the right of the hostess. At a 
luncheon the woman guest of honor sits at the 
right of the hostess. It may happen that the 
hostess is not taken into the dining-room, at 
a dinner, by the guest of honor—the man who 
sits at her right—but by the man who sits at her 
left, as the other arrangement makes the seat- 
ing awkward; but the host always takes the 
woman guest of honor into the dining-room. The 
other men usually take in the women who sit 
at their right—you will readily see why this 
might make it awkward at a big dinner for the 
hostess to be escorted by the man who sits at 
her right—they are always, under any circum- 
stances, seated by the women they escort. It 
makes no difference at a formal dinner whether 
the hostess sits opposite the host, or, indeed, at 
any dinner. Two women should never sit to- 
gether, nor two men. The host usually sits 
at one end of the table when it is not a round 
table (which is by far the best kind for enter- 
taining); the hostess sits at the other end of 
the table, but she may put the masculine guest 
of honor at the head opposite the host and sit 
on his left, or she may sit on the right of the 
man at the head of the table—whichever makes 
the most convenient arrangement. It is no par- 
ticular compliment to a man to be put at the 
head of the table opposite the host; the compli- 
ment is to be at the right of the hostess. Seat 
the couples, at the dinner you mention, alter- 
nating a man and woman, so that those who will 
enjoy each other most are near each other. Nev- 
er, of course, put a husband and wife together. 
When there are no particular guests of honor 
the host should take in the oldest woman guest, 
the hostess the oldest man, or the husband of the 
woman whom the host escorts. 


G. G. G.—It sounds very attractive! A home 
wedding in summer with four acres of lawn to 
entertain on! It should be the prettiest of wed- 
dings, and it must be either a rose or a daisy 
function. If you can afford it have roses; if 
not, have daisies; either will be lovely, with an 
abundance of green for a background and min- 
gied with the flowers. There should be in the 
house—in the hall and entrance and room where 
the ceremony will be held—pots of palms and 
ferns and pots of growing daisies—or roses. A 
background should be made for the bridal couple 
by arranging pots of the flowers on tiers of 
benches back of where they will stand, and if 
a bower can be improvised of wire covered with 
vines, such as smilax or asparagus, with roses 


or daisies, it will be charming. The couple may 
stand under this to receive after the ceremony. 
Yes, the supper should be served on the lawn 
if it is secluded enough. Have a tent placed 
conveniently near the house, where the repast 
may be served, and have the small tables outside. 
A pretty idea is to have one of the huge Japan- 
ese umbrellas that may be hired for the oceca- 
sion put over each table for a screen. Of course 
the most fashionable wedding hour just now is 
twelve o’clock, and the breakfast follows imme- 
diately, but at a wedding where there will be 
only relatives and intimate friends one does not 
need to punctiliously follow Mrs. Grundy’s de- 
crees, and [ think an afternoon function, under 
the circumstances, may be more enjoyable. The 
ceremony might be at six o’clock and the supper 
follow. It would be when the day is cool and 
when the guests will be more at leisure than at 
noon. Each of the small tables should be dec- 
orated with the wedding flower in pretty vases 
or bowls, and on each should be small dishes 
of candies and the regular covers. The bridal 
table should be decorated in white alone, and 
have a bride-cake which the bride must cut 
through her veil, and there should be on it plates 
of fancy wedding mottoes, pretty wedding favors, 
such as white satin boxes of wedding-cake. At 
this table speeches should be made and healths 
drunk. A good menu for either a mid-day or an 
evening wedding would be 


Jellied consommé. 

Cold boiled salmon with mayonnaise. 
Fried sweetbreads with green pease. 
Chicken with salad of tomato cups filled with 
celery. 

Ices and strawberries. 

Candy and coffee. 


A Rhine wine or claret punch or champagne or 
a rich lemonade and iced tea may be served 
throughout the me my After the supper it 
would be a pretty plan to arrange for dancing on 
the lawn. It will be quite correct for the cards 
with your future address on them to be enclosed 
with the wedding-announcement cards, no mat- 
ter if you do not have any “at home” days en- 
graved on the cards. They may read simply, 


At Home 
after September first 
12 West ——- Street 
New York. 


or, if you will have days, have them engraved 
on the card which is enclosed with the announce- 
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ments. The cards may read, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Smith At Home, etc., or Mrs. Smith, ete., 
whichever you prefer of the three. It is better 
form not to put a bride-elect’s married name on 
the cards which are sent with wedding invita- 
tions, but it is quite correct to put it on cards 
that go with announcements, as she bears the 
name when the cards are sent. 

Detia.—-Here are two forms of resignations 
from a woman’s club. Choose which one you 
like; they are equally good form: 

132 West —— Street, 
New York. 


My peak Mrs. Wuite,—lI find that it is im- 
pessible for me to retain my membership in the 
New Century Club after August first, nineteen 
hundred and one. I am sorry that circumstances 
make it necessary for me to resign from the 
club. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 
Mary [AVINGSTON. 

July first. 


The other form reads: 


132 West -—— Street, 
New York. 
My pear Mrs. Wurre,— Will you be good 
enough to accept my resignation from the New 
Century Club on August first, nineteen hundred 
and one. It will be impossible for me to retain 
my membership in the club. 
Regretting that I must resign, 
Believe me sincerely yours, 
Maky LIVINGSTON. 
July first. 


These forms may sound to you a little curt 
and short, but a business communication of any 
kind should be concise and to the point, with as 
few words as possible. If you want to make an 
explanation to the secretary or president of the 
club, write a personal letter giving your reasons 
for resigning. The official resignation should be 
like one of the forms that I quote. 


N. B. H. S. S.—Your kind words and praise 
are very welcome indeed; thank you for them. 
Some young people that I know lately attended 
in New York such an enjoyable sixteen - year 
birthday party, that I think the games they had 
there and the modus operandi would appeal to 
you. None of the guests was over eighteen. 
When the young people had gathered the host- 
ess presented each with a pad and pencil, and 
fifteen minutes were allowed for a birthday verse 
to be written. Thére was some groaning at first, 
but soon all entered in the spirit, and when the 
allotted time was up and a bell rung and the 
verses handed in, the reading made much fun. 
Each was numbered, but no name told, and at 
the end a vote was taken and the writer of the 
verse voted to be the best was given a prize. 
Then it was announced that as this was a birth- 
day party, presents were to be given—not by the 
guests, but according to the Russian custom, by 
the hostess—but what these presents were was 
not to be divulged until they were opened. A 


Vor. XXX V.—28 


lot of mysterious bundles were brought in and 
each guest given twenty beans. Then followed 
an auction of: the bundles; some went low, but 
tor some a person gave the whole twenty beans. 
There was much laughter when the contents of 
the queer-shaped packages came to light—when 
a boy was found to have secured a gorgeous ai- 
grette, a girl a shaving-pad, ete.—and when one 
bundle containing a box with a live kitten was 
opened the merriment reached its height. The 
birthday auction being over, supper was an- 
nounced, but first two baskets were passed 
around, one to the girls and one to the boys. In 
the baskets were cards in envelopes, each with 
the half of a quotation. The girl and boy whose 
half quotations made a whole one were part- 
ners for supper. After supper several round 
games were played. A most amusing one was 
where all sat in a circle and to one person was 
whispered by the boy on her right the name of 
some one present, while the boy on her left whis- 
pered some kind of a comment, neither know- 
ing what the other said. When the girl an- 
nounced the comment and the name it occa- 
sioned amusement generally. As you wish to 
have some kind of a memorial game, why not 
get up a picture-gallery of pictures of famous 
men and women, with cards numbered, and have 
a contest where the boys and girls write on the 
cards the names of all the heroes and heroines 
they recognize? 


E. T. G.—It is always better form, when pos- 


sible, to send invitations by a messenger than by 


post for any kind of a function. In big cities 
it is very expensive and troublesome to send 
as many invitationg as one has to for a tea or 
reception by hand, and so they are sometimes 
sent by post. When wedding invitations are 
sent by a messenger it is not obligatory or, in 
fact, good form for the bride-elect to accompany 
the messenger in the carriage; it is better that 
the messenger go alone. Yes, you should ac- 
knowledge all expressions of sympathy and con- 
dolence sent you. Send your visiting-card, with 
“ thanks for your kind expressions of sympathy ” 
written on it, to every one who was kind to you. 
As the little girl died so soon after she was born 
you probably did not acknowledge before her 
death the flowers, etc., which were sent at her 
birth: for these send thanks also; either personal 
notes. or cards with such an expression as 
“thanks for your kind thought of me and my 
little one”; it will be understood what is meant. 
I am so sorry for your trouble, and | can under- 
stand all it means, so I add this word of sym- 
pathy. 


S. W. B.—I have looked in vain in all the 
books describing card games and I have asked 
all the authorities that I know, but I cannot find 
out about such a game as pivot whist. I think 
that it must be a local name, for some variety 
of the ordinary whist, or that the name was mis- 
quoted. The whist game par excellence now is 
bridge; it is played everywhere, and occasionally 
one hears of it under a different title. I should 
not wonder if it was bridge which was referred 
to in the paper. I cannot here give you a satis- 
factory description of that game; if you will send 
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a self-addressed envelope [ will tell you of a 
good book on bridge, but 1 must warn you that 
even with this book entirely devoted to it, you 
will find the game hard to learn; it takes a good 
teacher and a course of lessons to become a good 
bridge-player. If you would like to know of a 
new and very jolly game, see the description of 
seven-handed euchre in Bazar No, 12. 


Viotet F.—Far from considering your ques- 
tion too trivial to answer, I think the matter 
you bring up a most important one and a ques- 
tion that every woman ought to consider. To 
be able to converse well is an art that few Amer- 
icans possess, and if we would cultivate more 
the art of conversation it would be a good thing. 
I have always found that the greatest obstacle 
to appearing well and conversing readily with 
strangers is self-consciousness. If one can only 
forget one’s self all will go well and easily. The 
best way, it seems to me, to do this is to try 
to interest one’s self intensely in the person 
with whom one is talking. I am quite certain 
that if you are able to absorb yourself in what 
you know will be of interest to the people you 
happen to be with, trying to remember what you 
have heard of their surroundings and family or 
profession, and talk on these subjects, your bash- 
fulness will soon disappear, for you will find, if 
you are enough interested, that you have for- 
gotten all about yourself. Another good plan, 
before going to a dinner or any entertainment 
where you will be obliged to talk or, as a host- 
ess, to take the initiative in the conversation, is 
to inform yourself on some of the interesting top- 
ies of discussion of the day. If you are to enter- 
tain distinguished guests find out for what they 
are noted; if not, read up on some of the new 
books, some of the questions of national! political 
interest, or of local interest, and get yourself 
thoroughly “up” on the subjects. When you feel 
yourself at a loss for something to say, intro- 
duce one of these subjects; you will find that you 
ean talk well about what you know. Do not hes- 
itate to express your views and to quote your 
authority for them. If you study the question 
intelligently you will be able to maintain your 
side of an argument, should one arise. 


Grand Meapow.—By “baby fair” I suppose 
you mean a fair or sale where only baby articles 
will be sold. Not long ago I heard of a sale of 
this order which was prettily carried out accord- 
ing to the following scheme. You know the old 
rhyme, 


Monday’s child is born to health; 

Tuesday’s child is born to wealth; 
Wednesday’s child is fair of face; 

Thursday’s child is full of grace; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child must work for its living; 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is lucky and bonny and good and gay. 


Each table represented one of these lines, and 
each table was decorated in a different color. The 
Monday baby was represented by articles of 
hygienic and medicinal value. Here were sold 
sponges in pretty bags, soft baby towels, powders, 
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wash-cloths, mothers’ bathing-aprons, etc. At 
the Tuesday booth were sold articles of value such 
as baby pins and baby dress studs, silver rattles; 
any kind of jewelry was on sale. At the Wednes- 
day booth were sold books about pretty babyhood 
and baby calendars; baby note-books with fasci- 
nating pictures of babies painted on the covers; 
books for baby’s reeords. At the Thursday table 
were articles of “ grace,” such as baptism robes 
and books, christening gifts, and fancy articles, 
robes, and blankets. At the Saturday table home- 
ly little underwear was sold—knitted bands and 
shirts and plain articles. At the Sunday table 
refreshments were served, and all good things 
that were “good and gay.” At this fair, too, 
there was an amusing contest. Every mother 
who had one was asked to bring a photograph of 
her baby. No names were attached to the pic- 
tures, but there was a gallery of the photographs, 
and on paying five cents one could enter and get 
a numbered card. The numbers on the card cor- 
responded to the numbers under the photographs, 
and each one voted which was the prettiest baby 
in the collection. A prize of a beautiful silver 
cup was given to the one which took the largest 
number of votes. 3 


Five-o’cLock Tea.—By all means have a five- 
o'clock summer tea out-of-doors if you can. 
The function need not be confounded with a gar- 
dew party if the invitations are properly word- 
ed and not too many guests asked, for, after 
all, the difference is largely in terms. The proper 
invitations for the tea would be the hostess’s 
visiting-cards, with “tea at five o’clock” and 
the date written on the lower left corner of the 
card, with the address on the lower right cor- 
ner. These cards should be sent in envelopes 
which fit them exactly, and should go about ten 
days before the tea. The tea table may be on a 
veranda or under the trees, or in a room opening 
by long French windows on the veranda. The 
last way is best on some accounts, as the room 
is nearer the pantry and makes the service easier. 
Have two women friends dispense the hospitali- 
ties, one sitting at each end of the table. On the 
table have a pretty white damask cloth—or a 
polished top, if preferred, may be used—a centre- 
piece of embroidered muslin or lace, and a 
middle vase of flowers, with small vases at the 
corners. At one end of the table hot tea should 
be served, and for this a tea-kettle is necessary, 
with an alcohol-lamp burning underneath, a tea- 
pot, sugar-bowl filled with cut sugar, and pitcher 
of cream and glass dish of daintily cut thin slices 
of lemon, and cups and saucers with spoons rest- 
ing on the saucers. The muslin tea-bags, which 
when used may be easily removed, save labor 
and service at a tea. At the other end of the 
table iced tea or a cold punch should be served 
at a summer tea. This should be in a tall glass 
pitcher, and it should be poured into little glass- 
es. On the table, besides, are dishes of dainty 
sandwiches arranged in piles, little cakes, pep- 
permints, and chocolates, and salted almonds. 
At many summer teas an ice, served in glasses, is 
seen, such as café frappé, café parfait, or a sher- 
bet. This is served from the pantry, and is usu- 
ally passed by the servants. With it cakes are 
passed. The guests who come to a tea wear 
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walking dresses, hats, and gloves. Only the host- 
ess and ladies who assist her to receive or serve 
refreshments wear no hats and gloves. In sum- 
mer the walking dress is apt to be a light sum- 
mer silk or thin dress, and light gloves are de 
rigueur. The hostess and ladies receiving wear 
light muslin or silk dresses. There should be 
some consistent scheme of color in the decorations 
of the table. Besides the dining-room the other 
receiving-rooms should be made attractive for a 
tea, with flowers and shaded light. 


C.—May I begin my answer to your letter with 
a bit of advice? Never imagine that any slight 
is intended until you have direct proof of it, 
and never let the person who you feel may have 
slighted you see that you are hurt or annoyed 
by her rudeness, unless she is such a dear friend 
that you feel an explanation is due to you, then 
go to her frankly and ask the reason for the dis- 
courtesy. With a casual acquaintance the best 
course of action is always to be polite and lady- 
like, and never show that any seeming slights 
have made the least difference to you. If she did 
intend any slights to your sister or to you 
through your sister, it would not be worth while 
to give her the satisfaction of knowing that you 
felt them. Do not let her think that it makes 
the least difference to you what she may do or 
say. Your indifference will be the best punish- 
ment for her rudeness. In the first place, this 
neighbor did exactly the correct and courteous 
thing in calling upon you when you moved to 
the house adjoiming her place. Your hesitation 
about speaking to her because you had not been 
at home was natural, but it would certainly 
have been better, when you did meet her, to ex- 
plain your hesitancy. Whether you left your 
husband’s card or not in returning the first call 
was a matter of little importance. When your 
sister came to visit you, and the neighbor ran in 
informally to see her, she did nothing out of the 
way, even if she did not leave a card; by this 
time, it seems to me, judging from all you write, 
you were on sufficiently intimate terms to make 
informality permissible. But it was rude of 
your sister not to notice the visit. Why did 
she not return it informally? It would have 
been much better, and I can understand why your 
neighbor may have felt that she did not care 
to invite your sister, although it would have 
been more kind for her to have overlooked the 
inattention. Whatever the past may have been, 
I should advise you, in the future, to call when 
you feel a call is demanded, and meet the lady 
easily and in a friendly way. This will not 
indicate that you are eager for her acquaintance, 
but will show that you know what is correct. 
The styles of engraving most seen on visiting- 
cards are the old English and block or Roman 
types; both are equally fashionable. The proper 
sized card for a married woman is three inches 
long by two inches wide, with the address in the 
lower right corner, the day, if one has a day, in 
the lower left corner. The proper color is dead 
white, and the card-board is of medium thickness. 

The plates with the raw oysters at a dinner 
are usually put on top of the place plates. 
The soup-plates may be put on top of the place 
plates or not, as preferred, or the place plate 
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may be taken up when the plate with the oysters 
is put down, substituted for the oyster-plate when 
it is removed, and taken up when the soup-plate 
is put down. The last way—the most fashion- 
able—requires a good deal of service, and unless 
one can command that it is better to do what 
is easiest and quickest. Heated crackers are put 
on a plate over a doily or small napkin. Cheese 
is put on a separate plate. The plates are usually 
passed at the same time on a large tray, or they 
may be passed separately. 


Miss V. W.—Several of my correspondents have 
put the same question to me. I always answer 
a little equivocally, for a good deal depends on 
circumstances. On general principles a lady takes 
the initiative in social matters, and asks a gen- 
tleman to call. But that takes for granted that 
the lady and gentleman are of equal ages, social 
position, and versed in worldly lore. You can 
readily see how a very young girl, a débutante, 
might feel awkward about asking an older man 
to call upon her, and how it would be quite good 
form for the man to make the request. Usually 
a girl’s mother gives the invitation, and an old- 
er woman always asks a man to call, but there 
may be cases when it would be quite proper for 
the man to make the request of the girl. 


FLoreNce. — Yes, your acknowledgments and 
these of your sisters for the sympathy expressed 
by letters and flowers at the time of your mo- 
ther’s death were quite correct. Sometimes, in 
fashionable society, regular engraved black-bor- 
dered cards are sent to acknowledge all expression 
of condolence. The cards read: 


The Misses Brown 
gratefully acknowledge your 
kind expressions of sympathy and condolence. 
121 West Street. 





These cards are sent, usually, only to the few 
who have been particularly kind and thoughtful ; 
to one’s nearest and dearest notes should be writ- 
ten to make a little distinction between them 
and other people. But what you did was quite 
correct. Ten days was the proper length of 
time after the death for you to have sent the 
cards, and the little message of thanks that you 
wrote on them was also correct. 


Benepict D. M.—I cannot say decidedly yes 
or no in answer to your question whether a girl 
should give her card unasked to a young man. 
There might be instances where it would be cor- 
rect, even while, on the face of it, to do so seems 
a little presumptuous. For instance, if the young 
man is a friend of the girl’s family or guardians, 
and well known by reputation to her, it would 
not be wrong for her to ask him to call and give 
him her card, so that he will remember her ad- 
dress. And it might be possible that after several 
meetings at the houses of mutual friends she 
would like to continue the acquaintance; then 
she may give him her card. It is usually the 
woman in most social matters who takes the in- 
itiative. But a young girl should always let her 
mother or guardian request a young man to call 
or give him an invitation when it is possible. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks {rom the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


PutLa.—lIf | were, as you say, going to live in 
that house, what should I do? I should immedi- 
ately, my friend, adopt your plan for the man- 
tel! It is very good. The shelf for bric-d-brac, 
too, in the hall is an excellent idea, and when 
you want to avoid its running up stairs, stop it 
with something. That is always easy. You can 
do this by a large square mirror, which would 
also help lighten that hall, and be pretty from 
the vestibule. For instance, it could go between 
the “bay seat” and the dining-room door, but 
it must be large and square and generous. Then, 
you see, the shelf would stop of itself at the 
frame of the “ bay.” As for the wood-work, if I 
could have oak, not varnished, but oiled to dark- 
en with time (and it will darken rapidly), 
I should have it. Get your architect to use some 
strong ammonia on it, which will hurry matters. 
The hall will not be dark if you use mirrors, yel- 
lows, flowers, brass; and if on your walls you have 
a bronze yellow, and in your hanging a bronze yel- 
low too. In fact,the bronze yellows and the dark- 
ening oak will make a charming and rich back- 
ground for all that you want to introduce. I 
should have no white at the windows, but soft 
yellows. This yellow scheme can also extend 
into the dining-room, being there pure yellow 
without the bronze, but using blue china as deco- 
rative elements, and a russet brown in the chair- 
covers. The floors and stairway should be oak. 
You must, however, study for yourself the ar- 
rangement of your bric-A-brac. On general prin- 
ciples, however, I should keep only brass in that 
hall, the pewter by the mantel, and the china 
and Worcester in the dining-room. Have either 
a brass or mahogany bedstead, with white wood- 
work and flowered papers for the bedrooms. Do 
not forget a screen before the pantry door, and 
another in the living-hall, so that the stairs may 
be concealed. Let them be covered with bronze 
and gold leather. 


C. L. R.—Your letter quite warms my heart, 
with its kind expressions of appreciation, for 
which I thank you. Then, again, you have ar- 
ranged your questions so well that I can an- 
swer them in their proper order. The most en- 
during styles in furniture and those which are 
in the best taste are to be found in mahogany or 
in genuine old oak, not in the cheap oak of com- 
merece. Articles in these outlive all changes of 
fashion. The best manufacturers now make new 
furniture on these old models, and such furni- 
ture is always desirable. Never drape a mantel 
if you can help it. When you must, let the 
drapery be rich and plain. You can put odd 
plates on the rail, and with your red dining- 


room you can have almost any china if it does 
not go on the wall. A fine white porcelain with 
a gold border is good; Dresden is always beauti- 
ful; so is ea Study the china in the 
best stores, educating yourself in this. way, then 
even when you must choose something simpler 
you will not go astray. Plants, of course, in 
the dining-room, but let them be palms, ferns, 
or rubber-trees. Venetian glass is always ex- 
quisite when you can afford it for the table. 
It is only the cheap imitations in color to which 
I object. Call your room a library, but get more 
books! I don’t like the keys of the piano “ slight- 
ly turned.” You want both large and small 
pictures in the room, indicating which way your 
tastes have led you. Yes! A Morris chair if 
you want it. Do not loop the velours curtains. 
Use photographs of great pictures, etchings, and 
engravings in your hall and running up the 
stairs. The bed-rooms can always differ from 
one another, and flowered papers are pretty. A 
flowered carpet is questionable, unless you have 
been able te produce exact harmonies. Put no 
pictures up until you have learned to love cer- 
tain ones. Photographs of old portraits and 
aintings are what you want. If your fireplace 
is well arranged with its brass fire-arms you will 
not find your mantels looking so bare. Keep the 
fur rug for the library, not the parlor. Get 
casts, not pieces of marble. Casts are from good 
models, and even when cheap are fine. Few of 
us could afford good marbles, and bad marbles 
are an abomination. 


Roma.—Sinece you are obliged to keep your 
plain green frieze, I should make the wall below 
it green, but a much darker green. Care should 
be taken, however, to have it the same kind 
of green—that is, whether it be olive or sage. 
A frieze ought not to be darker than the walls 
below. Where the picture-rail of cypress now 
runs put a shelf so that you can set it out with 
a row of plates. Get your rose tones in your 
hangings. Rose denim, for curtains, is inexpen- 
sive. Or, again, you can diseard your cross- 
barred muslin curtains and get a flowered muslin 
with pink blossoms. Ruffle these curtains. You 
can “dress up” your parlor windows which have 
the view by getting plain yellow silkoline (ten 
cents a yard), and arranging the curtains with 
a deep ruffle or valance across the top and with 
two pieces under them falling straight on either 
side. This makes a good frame for your window 
when seen from inside or outside your house. 
Sometimes a shelf across the window, set out 
with a plant or two, adds enormously to the ef- 
fect. 



































SourHern Girt.—No, indeed! Youreletter is 
short compared with some. Your room has great 
possibilities, with its odd shape and its good 
furniture. But you must sacrifice the sentiments 
and get rid of the things that have begun to jar 
on you, or by-and-by you will have become used 
to them and then it will be too late. You will 
have adapted yourself to the inappropriate and 
the discordant. Put away, then, all the photo- 
graphs of people, keeping out only one or two 
in good frames, also all the bric-A-brac and stuff. 
Blue and white are the colors that you want. 
You must have white wood-work and white mus- 
lin curtains. The wrong side of a blue denim 
is charming in color, and makes a good wall- 
covering, better than most papers. You could 
use it, too, on your couch and for your curtains. 
Then the darker blue of the right side could go 
down on your floor, or you could have a rug 
woven out of pieces of denim. All these plain 
surfaces will help to tone your room down to its 
proper values and proportions, but you must be 
careful, in choosing any blue hanging, to see 
whether it has an odor. Many of the blue dyes 
have a peculiar smell, which becomes objection- 
able in damp weather, so you must be careful. 
If you could afford to change your surroundings 
when you wanted to I should suggest something 
else, but I know of nothing simpler and more 
satisfactory than the denim and white paint. 
With the blue and white tiled fireplace, too, you 
could have nothing better. 


B. H. D.—Your room ought to be made charm- 
ing with all those windows, and then that bal- 
cony! You can never do anything with it, how- 
ever, with that double bed running out from a 
corner. Move the chair, and put the bed with 
its head-board flat against the wall. Then, again, 
the desk is on the wrong side of the window if 
you want a good light. Your shelves ought to 
go over the desk of a studious person. There- 
fore put your desk where your lounge is, your 
lounge where your bureau is, keeping the table 
where it is. This will keep one side of your 
room as a living part, your bed, bureau, and 
wash-stand all being on the other. The bureau 
must then go where the desk now is, the wash- 
stand being left in its place, but a screen should 
be put in front of it. Another screen should go 
at the foot of the bed, so that you can sit round 
the fire. Again, if you choose, you could put 
the bed where the desk and wash-stand now are, 
putting the wash-stand in the corner behind the 
chimney, and so getting it well out of the way. 
In that case you would have to put your desk 
at the foot of the lounge, its back against it. 
The light would then fall right, and your lounge 
would have what is always delightful—a cer- 
tain shut-away quality. You asked for sugges- 
tions as to how to arrange your belongings, and 
here they are, as you see. 


Mrs. 8.—Your plans are well thought out. I 
ean only suggest that instead of your making 
a window from the hall into the library, 
you lighten the new hall by a glass door on to 
that kitchen porch. See if this is not feasible. 
You will get so much more comfort and privacy 
in the library. I should not try to separate the 
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desk and shelves. Sometimes they are well to- 
gether, and will help furnish that end of the 
room. Books of reference over a writing-desk 
are always good. The burlaps in library ought 
to be a dark wood or olive-green, and if the wood- 
work be white (which is best in your room), 
the moulding and ceiling should be white. Stain 
the floor with walnut—all the floors, in fact— 
and before committing yourself to any wall cov- 
ering, study your samples with reference to the 
things which you are obliged to retain—your 
parlor carpet, for instance, and your portiéres. 
Be sure to do this. A little experience will 
prove to you that while, broadly speaking, certain 
colors may belong together, certain shades of 
those colors are impossible together, which 
makes it necessary for you to study the question 
yourself. I can only suggest the lines along 
which you are to work. If you put a flowered 
paper and white paint in that parlor you will 
make it very pretty, only remember to get your 
flowers on a white ground, and to have many 
green leaves, so that the feeling of the carpet is 
carried out. Figures on a cream. ground are 
well enough, but my heart aches when I see peo- 
ple in stores struggling over a cream background 
with flowers, not knowing what the trouble is. 
Your dining-room might have nothing but green 
leaves on a white ground with white wood-work, 
although I like a plain green with white paint 
best, for the repose which it suggests. 


Srrinc.—lI should say that much of your dis- 
sutisfaction with your room arises from the fact 
that you have too many colors about you; too 
much upholstery, too, for the country. When you 
are able to do so, try and bring all these various 
appointments of yours into key, as it were. 
Then, again, you do not want heavy lace cur- 
tains falling over all your windows. You want 
something through which you can look, and you 
certainly want flowers. Next you want to sug- 
gest drawing up by the fire and the windows. 
Why should a divan, for instance, cut a corner? 
What do you do for a back? And then why, with 
all that space, should you put a divan between 
two doors and not in some corner, where 
“ twelve ” now stands, perhaps, and where at least 
you might recline in comfort? Where table 
“ten” is I should put a sofa, a screen behind it, 
letting the sofa come out into the room. This 
would bring it in front of the fire. Or I would 
put the table with its back to the window and 
make it face the fire, leaving table “ ten’ where 
it is. The piano ought not to go into the hall. 
Its present place is not bad. Across that lovely 
bay-window in the other room there could be a 
long and narrow table arranged for writing, a 
row of small pots, or three large brass jardinié@res 
and plants set across the back. You have not sug- 
gested the use of different parts of your room. 
Not only the fireplace and windows are neglected 
in your arrangement, but the corners. Then. 
again, nothing seems brought together as though 
you meant to be comfortable just then and there. 
I think that if you consider carefully these gen- 
eral suggestions you will find that by applying 
them you can bring about desirable and harmo- 
nious results in your house. 
































































E. E. T.—I fancy that something is the matter 
with your color, and that those cream tones 
are too light and too much without character. 
Then again, if you have tables and mantels 
filled with all kinds.of china, glass, and bronzes, 
you want a quiet background for them, not one 
in which figures predominate on a wall, nor do 
you want a ceiling covered with scattered roses. 
Then again, the sense of length which bothers 
you is caused by the fact that no two. things be- 
long together. Like the arms and legs of an 
awkward person not knowing how to hold him- 
self together, your chairs and tables and lamps 
seem to be placed without being governed by one 
general purpose. 

I am a great believer in large tables, and more 
and more architects are using them. You would 
find that a long table across your bay-window 
(one of its ends just opposite the entrance door) 
would do more than almost anything else to 
shorten your room. You could, if you chose, 
put it farther down im the room, and the couch 
directly in front of it, facing the window with 
the view. This would be its ideal arrangement. 
Your other sofa could then be drawn nearer the 
fire. and placed at right angles to it. Some 
bookshelves would help to bring your walls to- 
gether. 


A. C. C.—Let me begin by asking you to put 
away those maroon chenille curtains. ev 
will not go with any of your walls, and it is 
always best, especially in a flat, to begin by 
putting away things that are out of key. Better 
have no curtains than wrong ones. Then again, 
do not attempt to make a dark room into a sit- 
ting-room. Think of how you would stifle when 
the lamps were lit, for your room has no possi- 
ble means of ventilation. It looks very narrow 
on your diagram. Why do you not simply keep 
it as @ passageway, with mirror and candle- 
sticks, to be lighted at night when you want to 
make the way pleasant? With a divan in that 
aleove you can have a good lounging-place, and 
if there be room, your desk in that place will 
give you a quiet retiring-spot. Buy perfectly 
plain draperies for the arch, of a dark green to 
match with your walls. 

You ask about divans in front of bookcases. 
I have always had a liking for them. To any 
one fond of reading this close proximity to books 
is delightful. You always have one within 
reach. Besides all this there are a hundred little 
things that one likes to put on the shelves while 
one is reading—notes, pencils, and even spec- 
tacles. The lower shelves covered by the divan 
can always be used for the storing away of 
pamphlets and librettos, and paper-bound af- 
fairs which one only wants to see occasionally. 
Then, too, books make a lovely background for 
cushions, their lettering and the color of their 
bindings being charming. 

There is one thing which, as a young house- 
keeper just beginning in a flat. you should re- 
member. You must not permit the belongings 
of one room to find their way into another. 
Rather’ than allow any bedroom furniture to be 
seen in the parlor. a chiffonnier, for instance, 
put it away. Yon ean put yours in that dark 
room. Keep each room intact. You ought to 
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have all round your parlor walls bookshelves in 
every available space, and it is sometimes a good 
idea to break up a line by having one bookease 
run to the ceiling. This takes away from the 
formality of a room, and gives you an opportu- 
nity now and then to make a panel, as it were, 
for your pictures, so that they do not become a 
row of spots all round the walls. It is better, 
too, in a small flat to have all the coloring alike 
except in the bed-rooms. You will never make 
any mistake in using dotted muslins for cur- 
tains. 


Sea-sipe.—But I think that you have quite 
as many ideas as my own! Your little venture 
promises great success. Be sure to have a piazza 
too, on which you can lounge with hammocks and 
divans. If your coast climate is like that on 
this side of the continent you want few or no 
draperies. They hold the dampness so. Some of 
those cheap flowered muslins are all that you 
want for window draperies. No white muslins 
so near the sea with its glare. Be sure, if you 
can, to have window-boxes and awnings. Indian 
blankets make charming rugs, and you ought to 
have blue and white china, or red and white; but 
keep all your china in one tone. And certainly 
you must try to build an old-fashioned cupboard 
(pime boards will do it) for the corner of the 
living-room in which you dine. Denim will make 
an excellent cover for your divan and cushions, 
and could be used very well also on the floors 
if paper be put underneath. But I am inclined 
to believe that you know as much as I can tell 
you. 


Namiz.—I know exactly what you mean by 
the dust of the bare floors, but I would so much 
rather see it and get it-up than not see it and 
let it settle in my earpet. I can always smell 
dust, and unless a carpet is swept al! the time 
it will have a dusty odor. Bare floors can be 
wiped up with a mop every day. However, I do 
not wish to persuade you against your will. 
Yes! Plain carpets show the dust too. You 
want for the doctor’s office, then, a well-covered 
carpet, preferably Brussels, an inconspicuous pat- 
tern in dark wood browns. A red would clash 
with the terra-cotta walls. Have a wooden man- 
tel-shelf made if you eannot paint the marble, 
and on this put a piece of corduroy matching 
the wall. Let it hang plain. Yes, a matting 
and a rug for the dining-room. When you use 
matting as a filling it is just as though it went 
all across under the rug. In other words, do 
not run your matting round the border, but lay 
it lengthwise, so that it looks as if it were un- 
der all the rug, which, indeed, it ought to be. 


Susscrrrer.—You ask how to give your house 
an air of individuality, my friend! A most com- 
mendable desire! But you alone must aceom- 
plish it. Individuality is each person’s special 
possession; mine cannot be yours nor yours mine, 
and, indeed, however hard we might try to make 
them alike, we could not sueceed. Individuality 
in the home is an expression of personal tastes, 
of sympathies, of temperament. Cultivate some- 
thing in yourself, and surely your home will ex- 
press it soon enough. For instance, love hospital- 
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ity, or simplicity, or color, or books. See how 
quickly your home would have all these sug- 
gested. You eould no more help its doing so 
than you could help (were you vain) choosing 
becoming colors for your clothes. You have so 
many browns and blues in your carpets, so many 
figures, too, that I should suggest your getting 
yellow tones for your walls. In the parlor these 
yellow tones could be almost a gold or a brown- 
ish gold; in other words, a mustard yellow. You 
must experiment with samples, however, to see 
whether you want rich blue curtains or brown 
ones. I see no fireplace. The double window im 
the parlor opposite the door should have a table 
in front of it and a large Boston fern. Do not 
keep a tea table always set in a parlor. This 
is well enough in a studio or when one is not liv- 
ing at home with a dining-room and maid-ser- 
vants. The tea tray should be arranged out- 
side, brought in, and set down on the table, to 
be drawn out from the wall and placed in front 
of the hostess. Put a tall sereen to the left of 
the parlor door, a sofa next the wall. Your piano 
might go against the wall opposite the three 
windows. You want several mahogany chairs. 
The yellow of your library should have an in- 
conspicuous figure and be well covered. Put 
your sofa with its back to the window near the 
fire, and as many comfortable places should be 
arranged for reading and lounging as you find 
possible. The writing-table ought to go at right 
angles to the first window, and be arranged for 
two persons to sit there at a time, facing each 
other if need be. Then a lamp and table and of 
course a comfortable chair should go on the oth- 
er side of the fireplace. Your dining-room wants 
a yellow, too—a eartridge paper. You can have 
a chrome yellow there, and use blue china. The 
long hall should have a well-covered old - gold 
paper, but its length should be broken up with 
screens, tables, a tall elock, and a hall sofa. 
It is just the shape for a hall sofa. 


A. M. L.—-As you have no blinds, you should 
have very dark blue or green shades all over the 
house. They are used now everywhere, but are 
so dark that you cannot always tell whether 
they are green or blue. Your dotted muslin cur- 
tains go over them. Bed-room (Fig. 2) should 
have a screen for its wash-stand, this wash-stand 
to go where the bureau now is, the bureau to be 
placed between the two windows. This will 
make everything prettier from the door, besides 
bringing the bureau nearer the bed and get- 
ting the washing arrangements farther away. 
How nice you are, by-the-way, to number your 
questions so carefully. You make everything so 
easy. By all means remove the partition between 
the parlor and the bed-room. Think of what a 
lovely living-room it will give you! There could 
be nothing better, coming, as those two rooms 
now do, at the end of the house with southern 
and eastern windows. Some day you must have 
a terrace outside. In the mean time keep your 
piano, flowers, and books all there. I wish that 
every one whom I loved could have just such a 
room with all of its possibilities. Leave the 
square piano where it is, but with its keys to 
the wall, and a sofa in front. This will bring 
the sofa with its head to the window and make 
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a lovely lounging-place while some one plays. 
With so many yellow-browns you must have 
your walls yellow, golden and rich and low- 
keyed. Keep the stair door, or use no cur- 
tains; these would be dangerous... Besides, those 
doors are often delightful. You have everything 
to make the home charming. Think of how you 
can manage a terrace some day. 


Evizaseta C.—I think that you will get a 
greater value out of a plain paper for your din- 
ing-room. Let it be yellow, and bring the ceil- 
ing down to meet it, as you suggest, but keep 
the ceiling and the frieze plain. You could put 
a shelf where the yellow paper stops, eighteen 
inches below the ceiling, and on this place china, 
plates, and pitchers. This will make you forget 
the ceiling, besides adding a deeorative element 
to the room. Never have decorated ceilings, by- 
the-way, unless you can afford to employ a great 
artist or to buy a Venetian ceiling outright. No 
ordinary workman could do the work, and few 
papers are good for the purpose. Again, in your 
bed-room the ceiling wants to be brought down, 
and the paper you suggest would be quite right. 
If you could close the door leading from the 
library into the dining-room you would have just 
the place for an ingle nook on either side the tire. 
Anything is in good taste which is comfortable 
there. You can get the same effects out of settles 
or sofas placed in that way. I still do not agree 
with you about the piano; cutting across that 
corner as it does, it must present an awkward 
look. Put it flat by all means. 


Lottie Canuck.—You must begin with your 
walls, of course. Burlaps is put on like paper, 
but with more care exercised. In so small a 
place it would be better to keep to one tone. 
You incline to green, in which you are sensible, al- 
though you can choose different patterns. Thus, 
in your hall with white paint, have large leaves; 
in your parlor and dining-room a dark green bur- 
laps. If the walls are not ready to be papered 
have them all kalsomined a green. It is very 
cheap. White walls would drive you distracted. 
For the dining-room you must have a table and 
chairs, preferably of mahogany, a serving-table, a 
sereen, and if you have many possessions a sec- 
ond table. It would be delightful to have ma- 
hogany corner cupboards, at any rate a cab- 
inet with glass doors for your pretty glass. Put 
the piano in the southeast corner of the parlor, 
its keys to the wall, in front of it a table, which 
will then stand by the southern window. On 
this table a crystal lamp and flowers, and by 
it a chair. Bookcases should run all round the 
room. Your sofa to the right of the door, and 
no art glass please, but simple white muslin 
curtains ruffled and looped back with a white 
eord. Have you no fireplace? I have been puz- 
zling over the parlor. Must it be both a living- 
room and parlor? or have you a living-room up- 
stairs for your husband and yourself? In that 
ease of course you do not need to consider in- 
timate and purely domestie questions below- 
stairs. Your shelves can be of pine and painted 
or stained. A very large mirror on the parlor 
wall opposite the door would be effective. Use 
ferns and palms everywhere, and have your 
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floor coverings all alike. If this parlor must be 
living-room as well, be sure to study out the 
question of great comfort and convenience com- 
bined with a certain dignity, so that while ex- 
ercising hospitality in receiving your friends you 
are yet always de rigueur, as it were, not caught 
lounging or with a basket of stockings to mend. 
You want also to study with great care your 
particular tastes and to provide a way of ex- 
pressing them. You love your books, for in- 
stance. You must have your lamps and your 
chairs. What does your husband love? Does 
he want to smoke, or must he have his books, 
too? 


Mrs. W. B. B.—In a library where the furni- 
ture is crimson plush (lounge and upholstered 
chairs), and the desk or table is of dark oak, 
the rug a Cashmere with dark red tones, the 
walls and window curtains ought to be green (a 
burlaps preferably), or they might be of tapes- 
try, or, again, of a flowered paper, showing red, 
but this last only when the room is not a real 
library, but only a room so-called. Red walls 
would be too red. Of all the things possible, | 
should prefer the green burlaps, with green hang- 
ings of corduroy or plush like the furniture. The 
walls of the parlor, on the other hand, with the 
green rattan furniture and mahogany, might be 
red and’ the hangings red too. Remember in 
choosing a tapestry for you: particular needs, 
if you decide upon one, to choose it with certain 
predominating tones, as of greens or reds or 
wood tones. Only by experimenting can you tell 
about the rugs you wish to change. 


WESTERNER.—Your house is well designed. In 
that hall, with its fireplace and its angle toward 
the stair, you ought to have golden browns, re- 
lieved now and then with yellow, as in a brass 
jardiniére, or a cushion on the seat round the 
fire—not bright yellows, but soft tones—russets 
too, and an occasional note of red. Then in the 
parlor to the left, which is all by itself, go 
into yellows, but yellows with a figure, or with 
yellow flowers. See if you can get a green or 
golden-brown velours to tone with the yellow and 
with the wood-work, and use it as a dado four 
feet high. This makes a good background for your 
furniture, chairs and tables coming against a light 
background never being good in a drawing-room 
unless everything is highly keyed. In your living- 
room and dining-room a dark wood green, with 
broken figure, like those seen in tapestry; in- 
deed, tapestry in your dining-room would be love- 
ly. but expensive. This with your dark oak 
will be very pretty, and if you keep all your 
keys lowered you will find that the greens, 
browns, and yellows all harmonize together. 
Avoid trying to produce what are commonly call- 
ed “effects,” and keep to the simplicities. Of 
course I like white wood-work in many instances, 
and I should prefer it in the bed-rooms, but if 
your oak is good keep that, staining the floors 
a darker tone. If you want the wood to turn 
dark have it oiled, not varnished. Oiled oak 
grows dark quickly. Let each bed-room be as 
its owner likes it. Do not try to utilize those 
old curtains. Use soft sheer cream tones against 
the panes in all the windows up and down stairs 
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alike. Hot and cold water in each room is con- 
venient, but much must depend upon the kind of 
drainage that you have. Wash-stands look bet- 
ter. I think that marble is safest for the basins 
but porcelain is used. 


Dutcn CoLtontaL.—I should keep the painting 
of the Indian in its gold frame or change the 
frame to oak, keeping the frame perfectly flat 
and simple, and exactly matching the wood-work, 
so that the picture would look as though it were 
in a panel, which would be best. Your portiére 
at the parlor door will have to be double-faced, 
green on the hall side, blue or pink on the parlor 
side, as your walls are finished. If, however, you 
had a fine old embroidered or double-faced cur- 
tain of soft silk, this would be even better than 
having the two colors come together there. You 
do not want curtains in front of your books. To 
protect them, when necessary, glass is used, or 
a leather ruffle, perfectly plain, tacked on the 
upper shelf and coming down just over the tops 
of the books below. This is supposed to keep 
the dust off the tops of the books, their backs 
being easily dusted. If you will hang green cur- 
tains in your red dining-room you can have a 
green portiére at the door, and so have green in 
the hall where it belongs. The bottoms of the 
shades should be simply hemmed. The white 
shades are put inside, finished with a hem. If 
you use wash curtains in the hall they must be 
of soft cream tones or of yellow. There is a 
soft, sheer, transparent silk which is charming. 
and a yellow silkolene that has no “* fade” in it 
and which costs only ten cents a yard. All the 
curtains all over the house should be alike—that 
is, soft cream against the panes. I suggested 
yellow in the hall only for color. Yellow can 
also be introduced in the hall by means of brass 
appointments about the fire and in sconces, can- 
dlesticks, and lamps. Cover the seat cushions 
with green. You must experiment with the Dav- 
enport. 

If your paintings are not good enough fo: 
one room discard them until you have better 
ones. They will only vitiate your taste and ac- 
custom you to the ugly. Have no hanging hat- 
racks, but a tree, and a settle if you want it. 
Put a large mirror on the parlor door that opens 
into the bed-room, and curtain the door. Never 
let it be opened. Your piano should go to the 
right of the entrance door. The thin curtains 
should be run on a small brass rod; a small 
heading being left on the curtain. The yellow 
for the parlor can be gotten out of mirrors, can- 
diesticks, and gilt frames. There are many 
charming papers exactly adapted to the parlor. 
Your picture moulding must sometimes be white 
and sometimes match the wall color. You can 
only tell after the walls are done. Do not have 
gilt. Shade the hall ceiling in yellow; it is love- 
ly with the green. You want six pictures sug- 
gested. Get good photographs or portraits by 
Gainshorough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, that charm- 
ing picture of “ My Mother,” by Whistler; some 
of Burne-Jones’s pictures, too. Get a Turkish 
rug for the dining-room. It is optional with you 
about covering the stairs. Use no colored glass 
on any account. Use leaded panes in dining- 
room. 
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CARE OF THE 
HE care of her complexion during the sum- 
i mer season is a matter that may very well 
engage the attention of any woman. An 
open-air complexion is all very well in a novel, 
but in real life it too often means sunburn, 
blisters, and freckles-—— disagreeable conditions 
that are neither comfortable nor becoming. While 
it is unnecessary to forego the pleasure and ben- 
efit of out-door life for any consideration of van- 
ity, it is sensible and desirable that a rational 
degree of care of one’s looks should be taken. 
A fine complexion is too valuable a possession to 
be injured, and certainly the woman with an in- 
different complexion is unwise to increase its de- 
fects. To live in the open air, to tramp through 
field and woodland, to golf, to yacht, to wheel, 
or indulge in any of the other out-of-door pas- 
times, is to garner strength that will do much 
towards tiding through the injurious effects of 
the long winter’s housing, and the woman who 
lets the fear of damage to her complexion stand 
in the way of a full enjoyment of the blessed 
privileges of summer days under no roof but the 
blue of heaven or the leafy bough, writes herself 
down equipped with all foolishness. A few sim- 
ple precautions are all that is needed to enable 
the preservation of skin and hair to go hand in 
hand with the pursuit of health and happiness. 

The most determined enemies to the complex- 
ion are strong sunlight and wind. Still, sunny 
air does not burn or freckle if a brimmed hat is 
worn or a sunshade carried, but there are not 
many days in summer that this harmless condi- 
tion is met with. The light clouds that mean the 
tempering of the sun’s rays usually bring wind 
in their train, and their absence means a pitiless 
sun, from whose rays it is difficult to escape. The 
perfection of weather as a cosmetic is a damp 
sunless day with a mist that is perhaps little 
short of a drizzle. With stout boots and short 
woollen walking skirt and jacket, the golfing 
or tramping woman may take her stint of exer- 
cise with the comfortable thought that she is 
giving her skin the most beautifying treatment 
possible—fresh air and moisture. The fine com- 
plexions of English women are accounted for on 
professional authority by the moist climate of 
that “tight little island.” Sun and wind burns, 
indeed, are produced by the rapid drying off of 
the secretions of the skin necessary to keep it in 
perfect condition. 

Every bicyclist knows the uncomfortable sen- 
sation of the skin after a sharp run against the 
wind. Every bit of the lubricating oil of the 
skin has been stolen away by the wind, and the 
tissue feels drawn so tightly over the flesh and 
bones that one almost fears it will break. The 
relief when some soothing emollient is applied 
is quickly apparent. 

Before starting out for a day with putter and 
driver, or on the wheel, the face should be thor- 
oughly washed with hot water and a complex- 
ion brush, using a pure soap; wash off the soap 
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with tepid water and a linen face cloth, and 
finally rinse in cool water. This opens the pores 
and makes the skin ready to receive the protect- 
ing skin-mask, which is next applied, and which 
is nothing more formidable than a good cold 
cream, or almond oil, if preferred, well rubbed in 
and plentifully dusted over with powder. Wipe 
off as much of the powder as will come away 
with light touches of a flannel cloth. It will be 
found that practically all which will be evident 
to a casual observer will thus be removed. A 
light veil, however, may be worn if a railway 
journey or a trip through the public streets must 
intervene before the country rendezvous is reach- 
ed. When the out-door excursion is over, put 
on more cold cream, and wipe off both coats 
with a soft old linen cloth, before repeating the 
face washing and scrubbing treatment with which 
the protection process began. Women on yacht- 
ing trips do not hesitate to leave heavy and per- 
feetly perceptible layers of this powder paste 
on their faces. Men even, with extremely thin 
sensitive skins, defend them from the ravages of 
wind and sun while on the water, in the same 
way. Magnesia is sometimes used, the face 
chalked thickly over, as a preliminary to the de- 
lights of a run under a spanking breeze. 

The sun and wind over unprotected water 
stretches can burn almost as deeply as a searing 
iron, the effect varying on different skins. Phy- 
sicians tell of obstinate cases of sunburn in which 
the outer layers of skin seem to have been wholly 
consumed by the powerful rays, leaving a red- 
ness that has only vielded to long-continued treat- 
ment. One woman suffered the mortification for 
two years of a very red nose as the result of a 
single afternoon spent in blazing sunlight on an 
unprotected stand watching a boat-race. Another 
woman, endowed at birth with that gift of the 
gods, the delicate rose- petal complexion that 
goes with the pure blond type, lost it forever 
in a single day at a sea-shore resort on the At- 
lantic coast. Her home had been in the ex- 
treme northwest of the United States, where the 
moist cool climate is very similar’ to that of 
England. Unsuspecting of what was before her, 
she hurried to the sea-shore on her arrival East, 
taking no more precaution than she would have 
done at home. By night she was in an agony of 
suffering. and with her blistered skin, carmine in 
tint, puffed up and swollen, she was a caricature 
of herself. Treatment and time relieved the 
acute symptoms and to a degree restored her com- 
plexion, but texture and coloring were so per- 
manently changed that they have never been the 
same as before the experience. 

A sea-bath is a good cosmetic only indirectly, 
because it is a tonic and invigorator to the sys- 
tem. Salt water left to dry on the face and arms 
injures the skin, and should be quickly rinsed off 
under a fresh-water shower-bath. All author- 
ities to the contrary, too, soaking the hair in 
salt water and letting it dry in is ruinous to its 
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beauty. To restore weak, brittlé hair, salt and 
water rubbed in at the roots is sometimes recom- 
mended; but this and the sousing in sea waves 
should be counteracted with a prompt and thor- 
ough rinsing in fresh water. 

Freckles are another dread of the outing girl 
or woman. The summer variety of these disfig- 
urements is difficult to prevent. They are easi- 
ly removed, however, with any number of simple 
lotions; lemon or cucumber juice, a buttermilk 
bath, or a few days in-doors will dissipate them, 
but they return quickly on exposure again to sun 
and wind. The treatment already recommended 
of cold cream and powder will be found helpful 
in preventing freckles, while the brisk serub- 
bing with hot water, which is the end of the 
treatment, will help remove such as may ap- 
ear. 

, The other sort of freckles, those that are a 
part of the very skin itself, need longer and more 
careful treatment. A safe and efficient lotion 
recommended by a medical journal, and to be 
regarded, therefore, as free from any poisonous 
ingredients, is made as follows: To four ounces 
of lactic acid add two ounces of glycerine and 
one ounce of rose- water. Any preparation of 
this sort that must act directly on the pigment 
is apt to cause a burning, smarting sensation. 
This can be allayed by tl! » use of a toilette cream. 
Go to the best and most :eliable druggist of whom 
you know for any cold cream or other toilette 
preparation. Many of them make their own cold 
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cream and guarantee its freedom from any harm- 
ful property. A formula for a good toilette cream 
that can be made at home is: Put six ounces of 
sweet-almond oil into the inner vessel of a double 
boiler. Have ready four good-sized cucumbers, 
carefully wiped, to be perfectly clean. Cut them, 
unpeeled, in squares, two or three inches in size. 
When the oil begins to warm put the cucumbers 
in it; set the boiler on the ck of the stove, 
and let the water merely simmer for four or five 
hours. Strain. To six ounces of the strained 
liquid add one ounce of white wax, one of sper- 
maceti, and two of lanolin. Heat until the wax, 
spermaceti, and lanolin are melted, then take 
from the fire and beat with an egg-beater till 
cold, adding, during the beating process, two tea- 
spoonfuls of tincture of benzoin. 

For another enemy to the summer skin—poison 
ivy—Dr. Franz Pfaff, of the Harvard Medical 
University, recommends an alcoholic solution of 
sugar of lead. Use a weak grade of alcohol, 
from 50 to 75 per cent. pure, and add powdered 
sugar of lead until no more will easily dissolve. 
The milky fluid should be well rubbed into the 
affected skin, and the operation repeated several 
times during the course of a few days. This rem- 
edy has always proved successful. The caution 
is added that the lead solution is very poisonous 
if taken internally, and should be handled care- 
fully. 

For mosquito bites the latest approved remedy 
is napthalene applied to the spots affected. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


A Constant Reaper.—Look at the BAzar 
of September 30, 1899, and you will find an 
article on the hair. 


Levi T. H.—A sun-dial is an instrument which 
was used formerly to tell the time of day by the 
shadow cast on it by the sun. It is “as old as 
history.” and was used by the ancients of all 
civilized countries. It is a kind of plate which 
is mounted on a small pedestal. It is at present 
the fashion to have a sun-dial in every well-ap- 
pointed formal garden. The pedestal is of stone 
or marble with the dial mounted on top. Most 
of the sun-dials that one sees come from abroad. 
and are relics of old times, but new ones may 
be purchased at some of the hardware-shops or 
large jewellers’, or they may be made to order, 
or picked up at a place where old articles are 
sold. 

They must be mounted and placed in the 
right spot in a garden to get the shadow of the 
sun correctly. If you think of having one, I 
should advise you to consult a landseape garden- 
er, and get him to buy it and have it mounted 
and put it in your garden for you; do not at- 
tempt to do it yourself without advice, as there 
are a decided right and wrong about the proper 
kind and mounting and placing of a sun-dial. 
Unless one has a formal garden, or a garden 
of some kind, a sun-dial would not be a de- 
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sirable addition. It is really a fad to have one, 
as I have never yet known of one which was of 
any use or kept good time. Most of them 
are imported and suited to other longitude and 
latitude than ours, and they cannot be arranged 
to be eorrect. Sun-dials are rather expensive, 
and the mountings and pedestals are equally 
costly. 


Romaine W.—Cordials are the liqueurs which 
are usually served after dinner with coffee to the 
gentlemen in the dining-room and to the ladies 
in the parlor; they are also served after a 
luncheon. The favorite liqueur is créme de 
menthe. It is poured into small glasses which 
are filled with crushed ice. Other cordials are 
Chartreuse, Maraschino, Curacoa, and peach or 
apricot brandy. They are al! served in tiny cor- 
dial-glasses by the maid or butler. Golf is pro- 
nounced as if spelt gough. Maurice has a soft c, 
and the Grau is pronounced as brow. The term 
“passe partout” is the French for “go any- 
where,” but it is used to describe a picture 
framed only with glass and a paper or linen 
binding. 


Mrs. F. H. N.—Carnegie is pronounced Car’-ne- 
gie, the accent on the first syllable, the “ne” as 
if spelt neigh, and the “gie” short as the last 
syllable of bonnie. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


B. A. R., New York Crry.—Under the Insan- 
ity Law of the State of New York the trustees 
or other managers of an insane-hospital have 
the power to regulate and control the correspond- 
ence of the inmates. The fact that a relative 
of the individual committed is the legal guardian 
is immaterial, for after said guardian has resign- 
ed her ward to the institution she is supplanted 
in so far as the inmates become subject to its 
rules and regulations. And this is true even 
though the individual be committed to a private 
and not a public hospital. 


L. S. E., Lancaster, Pennsytvanra.—It can 
be stated as a general rule that a servant can 
only bind his master as his agent. As you have 
held out your servant as your agent to your 
tradesmen, you are liable for any purchases made 
by him while in your employ. The mere fact 
that you never received the merchandise or did 
not authorize him to make these particular pur- 
chases does not alter the situation, inasmuch as 
the tradesmen are not bound by any private 
instructions given by the master to his servant. 
Unless they were notified of the limitation, if 
any, of the purchasing power of the said agent, 
you are personally liable for all the purchases 
made by him. 


Mrs. T. C., Cutcaco, I111No1s.—The property 
given to you by your sick sister is only a condi- 
tional gift, known im law as a gift “causa mor- 
tis” —that is, the title to the property will rest 
in you only in case of her death. Should your sis- 
ter recover, you could not enforce your right to the 
property against her wish. In case of her death, 
however, the property remains absolutely yours, 
and her children cannot deprive you of it, or pre- 
vent you from exercising the rights of owner- 
ship over it; but it is necessary that the prop- 
erty be in your possession upon her death, for 
without the possession a serious difficulty might 
be met with in your attempt to enforce the 
gift. 


M. B. T.—Under the Married Persons’ Property 
Act of Pennsylvania a married woman may dis- 
pose of her real and personal property by last 
will and writing properly signed and attested by 
her in the same manner as if she were unmar- 
ried. 

You may sell, mortgage, bequeath, or dispose 
of your real and personal property without the 
consent of your husband. Nor is he entitled to 
any rents or profits during his lifetime in any 
way unless you should die intestate. 

Courtesy, which entitles your husband to the 
“interest or rentals during his lifetime” in real 
property does not*prevail if you have made out a 
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will. A will can be broken only by proving that 
the testator was mentally incapable of disposing 
of her property at the time the will was } tg 
For this reason no person should attempt to draw 
a will without consulting a competent local 
lawyer. 


F. V. H., New York Crry.—The Public Health 
law of New York provides that no child or per- 
son not vaccinated shall be admitted or received 
into any of the public schools of the State. If 
the trustees or other officers having charge or 
control of such schools should therefore find it 
necessary under certain conditions to enforce that 
prohibition and require children to be vacci- 
nated before being allowed to enter the public 
schools, they would be compelled to submit to 
vaccination, or be excluded from the schools. 
In that sense, it may be said that vaccination 
is compulsory, and not optional. 


Mrs. G. H. T., MitwavKee, WIsconsin.—As 
your question is somewhat ambiguous, it can be 
answered only in a general way. If your coach- 
man was going on an errand for you, and was 
thus engaged in the performance of his duties, 
you are liable for any accidents which might 
be caused by his careless driving. The mere fact 
that you did not instruct him to take that par- 
ticular route does not relieve you of any re- 
sponsibility for his carelessness; and this is so 
even if the route taken by him while in the 
performance of his duty was directly contrary 
to that which he was expected to take. 


P. L., New York Crry.—Unless there are good 
and sufficient reasons, such as dishonesty, in- 
competency, insolence, wilful disobedience of or- 
ders, ete., servants or employees engaged for a 
certain stipulated period cannot be discharged 
before the expiration of that period. In your 
case, if your servant’s inattention to work is 
so marked that it amounts to neglect or disobe- 
dience of orders, you can certainly discharge 
him before the expiration of the year. 

For any conduct that prevents a mutual agree- 
ment from being carried out to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the employer the servant may be 
dismissed. (See “Master and Servant,” cur- 
rent issue of BAZAR.) 


I. G., New York Crry.—The furniture left by 
you in storage is not subject to attachment or 
garnishee for any of your debts, unless it be for 
storage, for which the warehouseman has a lien 
upon the property in his possession. 

If the property should be attached you could, by 
giving a bond for the amount of the attachment, 
obtain possession of the property. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. C. M. M.—Many thanks for your kind 
words of appreciation. It is a pleasure to give 
you the six recipes for which you ask. 

Supper Kolls.—To have these ready for the six- 
o'clock tea, set them at nine in the morning. 

Sift a quart of flour with a teaspoonful of 
salt, and rub into it a table-spoonful of butter. 
Stir into this a half-pint of warm milk in which 
a table-spoonful of granulated sugar has been 
dissolved, then add a third of a yeast-cake dis- 
solved in a gill of lukewarm water. Knead 
steadily for twenty minutes, cover with a light 
cloth, and set to rise until a quarter to five in the 
afternoon. Now make into rolls; put these in 
a bake-pan, and set to rise for half an hour be- 
fore baking. Cover the rolls with paper after 
they have been in the oven for fifteen minutes. 
Uncover in time to brown them before taking 
them out of the oven. It should take about half 
an hour for these rolls to bake. 

Raised Tea Biscuit.—Add a teaspoonful of salt 
to a quart of sifted flour, and work in a table- 
spoonful of butter. Into a pint of warm milk 
stir the beaten yolks of two eggs; make a hole 
in the flour, and pour in the liquid. With a 
wooden spoon work to a soft dough, adding more 
milk if you find the mixture too stiff. Stir in 
a teaspoonful of sugar and a third of a yeast- 
cake dissolved in a little warm water. Do not 
touch the dough with your hands. Cover and set 
to rise for four hours. If not light then, let the 
dough rise longer—but in warm weather four 
hours should be enough. Turn upon a floured 
board, roll out quickly; with your finger-tips 
pull off bits of dough, and mould these as lightly 
and deftly as possible into round biscuit. Han- 
dle no more than is absolutely necessary. Set 
the biseuit in rows in a bake-pan, taking care 
to leave space between them. Cover with a 
light towel, and set to rise for half an hour be- 
fore baking. Send to the table as soon as done. 

Whole-wheat Bread. — Dissolve a half-cake of 
compressed yeast in a gill of warm water. Stir 
a cup of boiling water into a cup of milk. To 
this add a half-teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, and when the mixture is lukewarm add 
the dissolved yeast-cake. Now stir in enough 
whole-wheat flour to make a good batter. Beat 
for ten minutes, then gradually add more flour, 
until you have a soft dough that can be kneaded. 
Turn upon a floured pastry-board, and knead for 
teh minutes. Cover with a towel, and set to 
rise for three hours. Knead for five minutes 
more, make into loaves, and let these rise for an 
hour before baking in a steady oven. 

Sally Lunn.—Add a cup of warm milk to one 
of warm water, and into this liquid stir a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a half-teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a table-spoonful of boiling water, and a 
half-cup of melted butter. Now add a half-cake 
of compressed yeast dissolved in a gill of warm 
water. Put a quart of flour into a bowl, and 
pour this liquid upon it. Beat to a smooth bat- 
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ter, and turn into a well-greased tin with a fun- 
nel in the middle. Set to rise for six hours, and 
bake for about three-quarters of an hour in a 
steady oven. This recipe makes a good-sized 
loaf, but as Sally Lunn is a much-liked dish a 
smaller loaf might be insufficient. 

Waffles.—Sift three cups of flour with two even 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a salt-spoon- 
ful of salt. Beat two eggs very light; stir them 
into a pint of milk, add a table-spoonful of 
melted butter and the sifted flour. If the batter 
is too stiff, thin it by adding a little milk. Bake 
in waffle-irons. 

Muffins.—Sift a pint of flour twice with two 
even teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat two eggs light—yolks 
and whites separately. Into the beaten yolks 
stir a teaspoonful of granulated sugar and a 
table-spoonful of melted butter. Then add a 
cup of milk; stir in the flour, and lastly fold in 
the stiffened whites of the eggs. Pour into 
greased muffin-tins and bake in a quick oven. 


IGNORANCE. — Yes, it is quite the thing to 
serve a hot chocolate sauce with vanilla ice- 
cream. J] gladly give you the desired recipes 
for this sauce and the cream, and will, as you 
request, go into details with regard to making 
the ice-cream. I am sure you will find your 
freezer a source of comfort during the heated 
term. 

Vanilla Ice-cream.—Put a pinch of baking- 
soda in a quart of rich milk. Turn the milk into 
a double boiler and bring to the scalding-point. 
Have ready six eggs, whipped light, with three 
cups of granulated sugar, and slowly stir the 
scalding milk into these. Return to the double 
boiler and cook, stirring constantly, until the 
custard coats the spoon. Now remove from the 
fire, add three teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract, 
and set away to cool. When cold, stir in a 
quart of cream, mix thoroughly, and turn into 
the freezer. Grind until so stiff that the crank 
refuses to turn; carefully wipe off the top of the 
freezer, remove the dasher, replace the top of the 
freezer, put a cork in the hole in the cover, and 
pack the freezer down in ice and salt for an 
hour, or until wanted. Serve on chilled plates, 
and pass the hot chocolate sauce with it. 

Hot Chocolate Sauce.—Stir a half-cake of 
grated chocolate into a cup of hot cream or rich 
milk, and dissolve four heaping teaspoonfuls of 
arrowroot in a gill of cold milk. Boil together 
a eup of granulated sugar and a pint of water 
until clear; add the chocolate and cream, the 
arrowroot and milk. Cook, stirring steadily, for 
six or seven minutes; remove from the fire, add 
a small dessert-spoonful of vanilla extract, and 
send to the table. Half of this quantity of ice- 
cream and sauce wi!l serve a small family. 

This you will find a perfectly reliable method 
of making both cream and sauce, and most de- 
licious. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. My baby is eight months old, and seems 
well in every respect, but she is a very light 


sleeper. She is put to bed at six, with her 
bottle, but after taking her food and a nap 
of a half-hour or more, she is wide awake and 


very restless, and it is a long time—sometimes 
two hours—before she goes to sleep again. When 
she cries very hard I give her a drink of water 
in her bottle. Sometimes this will quiet her, 
and sometimes it will not. I do not go to 
her after she is put to bed unless I feel she 
is crying too hard and is getting too excited. 
Is there anything I can do which will help her 
to go to sleep when put to bed? Baby is fed 
six and a half ounces every three hours during 
the day, but at night she has a bottle at 10 
p.M. and another at 3 a.m. She always wakens 
and cries hard until she gets the bottle. I 
should like to omit the three-o’clock feeding, 
but do not know how to do it. I have tried 
giving her water at that time, but she knows 
the difference, and will not take it. Then, too, 
she always wakens at 4.30 or 5 a.m., and her 
feeding for the day does not begin until six 
o'clock, so there is that much crying and fret- 
ting. Is there any way to overcome that? 
Would she sleep better in the morning if kept 
up later at night? She wakens at the slightest 
noise both day and night. Is it better to hush 
everything about the house or let her be waken- 
ed often ’—Perplered Mother. 

A. | am afraid you have a very nervous 
baby to deal with, and that considerable pa- 
tience will be requisite to get her into good 
habits. Try keeping her up until 6.30 or 7 P.M., 
then give her a lukewarm sponge bath before you 
put her to bed. Give her seven ounces of food 
at each feeding, and make it a little stronger 
than you have been doing. When she wakes up 
for her 3 a.m. bottle let her cry for one or two 
mornings, and with the stronger food and in- 
creased quantity I think she will soon become 
accustomed to doing without this bottle, and 
sleep later in the morning. 

Do not “hush everything about the house,” 
but avoid sudden, sharp noises. Steady running 
about of people or the sound of voices in ordinary 
conversation ought not to disturb her. Slam- 
ming doors, or very loud, high-pitched | voices, 
often wake even sound sleepers, to say nothing 
of nervous babies. Be careful not to play with 
her before you put her to bed. In fact, it would 
be best not to amuse her at all; let her play 
quietly by herself with a few toys, and do not 
talk to her incessantly, or allow others to do 
so, even during the daytime, but most especially 
just before hed-time. 


Q. Do you think I am feeding my little daugh- 
ter, eight and a half months old, properly? Her 
food is one-half top milk, one-quarter oatmeal 
water, one-quarter clear water, and the necessary 
sugar, salt, and soda (soda instead of lime 
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water, as it agrees with her better). She has 
seven feedings during the twenty-four hours of 
six and a half ounces each. She is very much 
troubled with constipation, and I added the oat- 
meal water, hoping it would help that trouble, 
but it does not. She cut two teeth at six months, 
but has no more.—/. R. H. 

A. I do not think her food is quite strong 
enough for a normal baby nearly nine months 
old. I should give her milk, 8°/, fat, two parts; 
oatmeal gruel, three parts. The addition of 
more oatmeal gruel will very likely help her 
constipation. If it does not, let her have a 
little orange juice. Give her seven ounces of 
food every three hours, with the last feeding 
at 10 p.m. If you do not understand how to 
obtain the 8 °/, fat, I think it will be clear to you 
if you read my article on feeding in the Bazar of 
December 22. 


@. I have heard that when a child has a con- 
vulsion it is best to place an ice-bag to the 
head, and to give it a mustard bath. Do you 
approve of this treatment, and if so, will you 
kindly tell me on what part of the head 
the ice-bag should be placed, and how much 
mustard should be used for the bath?—A Sub- 
seriber. 

A. Instead of disturbing a very sick child to 
put it in a bath, a good plan is to place a 
rubber sheet on the bed and roll the entire body 
of the baby in a large towel or sheet, which has 
been dipped in mustard water (two heaping 
table-spoonfuls of mustard to one quart of tepid 
water); put the child’s feet in a basin of mus- 
tard water (same proportion as above). Con- 
tinue this treatment until the baby’s skin is 
quite red, then remove the wet sheet And foot 
bath, and wrap the child in a thin blanket, with 
an ice-bag directly on top of its head. 


Q. I have read with much interest and have 
received great benefit from your “ Answers to 
Mothers” in-Harper’s Bazar, and now I am 
going to trouble you to answer a question with 
reference to my own baby. She is fourteen weeks 
old, and has been troubled almost from the first 
with a great deal of colic. She weighed four and 
a half pounds when she was born, and now weighs 
twelve and a half pounds. With the exception of 
the first few weeks, she has had no other food 
than mother’s milk. Her digestion seems to have 
been excellent. Until within the last few days 
she has had the colic only in the afternoon. but 
recently, within the last week, has had it after 
every nursing. We have relieved her temporarily 
with hot water and a few drops of a patent mix- 
ture. She seems to be exceedingly nervous, toss- 
ing and twitching about in her sleep. I have 
frequently rocked her to sleep, not knowing 
whether her crying was due to colic or to fret- 
fulness from other causes. I am very anxious 
to get her into good habits, but seem to be un- 
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able to under these circumstances. How far can 
I go in my efforts to get her into regular habits? 
What remedy would you suggest for the colic? 
—Mrs. W. A. C. 

A. First of all have your own milk tested by 
a doctor. Much will depend on the analysis of 
this. It may be necessary for you to stop nursing 
the child, or else to give her one or two feedings 
each day from a bottle. You do not say how 
often you nurse her. The interval should be 
three hours. For the actual attacks of colic 
give her a little hot water, in which you may 
put a very few drops of peppermint; apply heat 
to her abdomen, and pat her back gently, thus 
helping to bring up the wind. Do not rock her 
te sleep. If she is crying from actual pain this 
will do no good; if simply from temper, you will 
be spoiling her still more. Unless you feel sure 
she is in pain, let her ery it out. 


Q. Will you please give me a reliable recipe 
for wine whey. My little niece had to have it 
last summer, but her mother always made it 
for her. Her mother is now away, and I am so 
afraid it will be necessary to give it to the 
child again, and I do not know how to make 
it.—Aunt L. 

i. Take one pint of fresh milk; simply warm 
this; do not allow it to become hot. Add a 
pinch of salt and two teaspoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Either two teaspoonfuls of essence of 
pepsin or the same quantity of rennet may 
next be added, or “ junket tablets” may be used 
as directed on each package; stir for a moment, 
and then allow it to stand at the temperature 
of the room for about twenty minutes, or until 
it is perfectly coagulated. When it is quite cold 
break the curds up with a fork and strain the 
whey off through a fine hair sieve or muslin. 
Add last two teaspoonfuls of sherry wine, and 
place the mixture in the ice-box. It is best 
to give this cold. 


Q. My little daughter will be two years old 
in August, and has nearly all her teeth; she 
has lived chiefly on milk, cereals, and dried 
bread. Do you not think she might have a little 
meat when she has reached her second birth- 
day? She seems perfectly well and strong, but 
I feel now as though she were not getting enough 
nourishment.—S.. H. 

A. As the child has never had meat, I do not 
think it would be advisable to begin to give 
it to her im such a trying month as August. 
I should postpone it until late in September or 
October. Give her, instead, soft-beiled eggs, beef 
juice, mutton and chicken broth, cooked fruit, 
and simple puddings. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me whether the fol- 
lowing clothing will be suitable for a baby, about 
nine months old, to wear during the summer 
months: Silk and wool band, silk and wool shirt 
(such as she has worn all winter), a flannel pet- 
ticoat on its own cotton waist, a white petticoat 
on its own waist. The flannel petticoats she 
is now wearing have flannel waists with long 
sleeves.— Young Mother. 

1. For the very hot weather I think it would 
be better to let her wear a gauze shirt; she will 


not then be so apt to have prickly heat, and you 
can put on an extra sacque if a cool breeze 
springs up. One little cotton waist, on to which 
the two petticoats can be buttoned, would be a 
little better for summer wear. You would then 
not be obliged to have so many thicknesses of 
cloth on the little body. 


Q. I now have my first baby, and there are 
several things in regard to him on which I 
would like to be intelligently informed. I nurse 
him, and how am I to know when he has sufficient 
food? He appears to be hungry all the time when 
awake. He is nearly five weeks old, very strong 
and vigorous. I do not have a very plentiful 
supply of milk, it seems to me, and wish to know 
if it will be safe to feed him through the day 
on some reliable infant-food. If he must be 
given other food than breast milk through the 
day, will cup and spoon be better than a bot- 
tle? He is very “handy” in eating from a 
spoon.—/unior’s Mother. 

A. The only way to tell whether your baby is 
getting enough food is to weigh him twice each 
week, and if he gains steadily in weight—from 
four to six ounces per week—his food is nourish- 
ing him properly. 

As he is your first baby, and seems to be 
really hungry, very likely he is not getting quite 
enough food. Do not feed him on a prepared 
infant-food, but give him cow’s milk, modified 
according to formulas which I wrote out in 
the Bazar of December 22. Begin by giving 
him one bottle per day, then two, ete. I should 
think it would be a good plan to nurse him just 
one half the time, and give him a bottle the other 
half. He is too young to be fed from a cu 
and spoon, although he is “handy.” I think 
you would find that he loses a good deal of milk 
if fed in this way constantly. 


Q. My baby, about one month old, has attacks 
of colic nearly every night. How is this trouble 
to be remedied? His grandmother feeds him 
every now and then with peppermint tea. He 
is very fond of it. Is there danger that he may 
become a peppermint fiend? Can a baby be 
allowed to “cry it out” when so young—that 
is, when he cries to be taken up or to be car- 
ried about? His colic spells appear to have 
taught him that he must receive constant 
attention.—Mrs. H. L. 

A. I am afraid you have begun wrong with 
your baby. There is probably something amiss 
with his food. You may be feeding him too 
often, or else it does not agree with him, and 
causes gas, which gives him “colic.” For the 
actual attacks of colic a very little peppermint 
tea is very good; it helps to bring up the gas. 
Let him lie on a hot-water bag placed across 
your knee, and gently pat his back. I have never 
heard of a “ peppermint fiend,” and do not think 
there is much danger of your baby’s becoming 
one. 

Although he does have sharp attacks of colic 
there is no reason why he should have “ constant 
attention.” By giving it to him you are simply 
laying up much trouble for yourself and him. 
When he is not actually in pain it will do him 
no harm whatever “to cry it out.” 
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Tue June Harper’s Bazar is the second number since its change to a monthly magazine. The 
longer intervals between issues give the management more time for careful preparation, and the 
result is seen in improved quality, although that hardly seemed possible. There was regret at first 
on some accounts when the change from newspaper to magazine form was made some time ago, 
the readers of the Bazar having become attached to the old form, but the greater convenience of 
the new shape was soon acknowledged. There was more regret felt when the Bazar came but 
once a month instead of four times, but it is more highly prized when it does come, and the re- 
duced cost of annual subscription makes it welcome in a far larger number of households. As 
a low-priced monthly magazine it is now within reach of every one, and fills a place it has made 
its own.—llaindealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Very sane and sensible words John K. Mitchell, M.D., writes in Harper’s Bazar, addressed to 
nervous women. Also they are helpful, because they are sympathetic. Clearly, Dr. Mitchell 
dees not think for an instant, as too many do, that “nerves” are just so much nonsense. He 
regards them as very real and very earnest, and for that very reason those whom he seeks to aid 
will take the more heed of his suggestions.—Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


The visits will not be as frequent, but the splendid and unequalled paper will be better than 
ever.—Commercial, Buffalo. 


The publishers of HArper’s Bazar have issued the last weekly of the periodical. Hereafter 
Harper's Bazar will be a monthly magazine, and the assurance is given that it will be a supe- 
rior publication, catering, as in its previous existence, to the tastes and needs of refined woman- 
hood. The best writers of the age who deal with subjects of interest to the feminine world will, 
as formerly, contribute to the Bazar, and in the May issue the American woman may expect one 
of the brightest and most attractive magazines ever evolved for her special benefit. The Bazar 
has been one of the finest publications of the country, and in the new departure it has the best 
wishes of all who have benefited by its excellent features of the past.— Union and Advertiser, 
Rochester. 


Even if Harper’s Bazar comes but once in the month, the excellence of the magazine when it 
comes fairly satisfies the reader.—Evening Journal, Lewiston, Me. 


Harper’s Bazar for June is a number that excels recent issues in the quality of its short sto- 
ries and special articles. It contains much of real worth.—Sentinel, Milicaukee, Wis. 


There is much pleasure to be derived from the Bazar, for the good things are too numerous to 
be mentioned.—Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Azar, in its compact monthly form, fully justifies its editor’s brilliant management. It 
is an ideal woman’s magazine.—The Dispatch, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Harper’s Bazar is unusually attractive in its monthly form.—Standard, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The editor of Harper’s Bazar has crowned the many innovations she has introduced into 
its make-up, form, and contents, by transforming it into a “monthly magazine for women,” of 
which the first (May) number has just been published. She is constantly widening the scope of 
this useful periodical. Mr. Howells will continue his studies of “ Heroines of the Nineteenth 
Century ” in the new Bazar, and its announcements are alluring. It is evident that, more than 


ever, it will endeavor to be an indispensable companion of American womanhood.—Mail and Ez- 
press, New York. 


Harper’s Bazar, which is now a monthly instead of a weekly magazine for women, opens with 
a criticism by W. D. Howells on Anthony Trollope’s “ Mrs. Proudie.” one of Mr. Howells’s inter- 
esting studies of heroines of nineteenth-century fiction. Dr. John Mitchell, son of the great Weir 
Mitchell, the nerve specialist, is writing a series of talks on the vital subject of nerves; the June 
Bazar contains No. 2, “Self-helps for Nervous Women.” Every woman should read them and 
preserve them for future reference.—Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AN 


INCIDENT 


A PROMINENT PIANIST UNWITTINGLY SUBSTANTIATES THE OPINION OF 
A WELL KNOWN COMPOSER 
































PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


FTER HE had heard the Pianola, 
Moszkowski said: 
“ Any one hidden in a room 
near by who will hear the Pianola 
for the first time will surely think it is a 
great virtuoso that plays.” 

The literal truth of this statement 
was demonstrated recently in an inter- 
esting and very forcible manner. 

Pugno, the celebrated French pianist 
and the head of the piano department 
in the Paris Conservatory, was visiting 
a gentleman in whose house there was a 
Pianola. The instrument was in the 
room next to the one in which M. Pugno 
was being entertained. Entirely un- 
aware of the presence of the great 
pianist, the son of the host began play- 
ing the Pianola. The piece he had 
selected was a very difficult composition 
of Chopin’s, and Pugno, after the open- 
ing chords, ceased talking and began 
listening to the music with every evi- 
dence of interest and pleasure. He 
could not see the performer and did not 
know there was a Pianola in the house, 
but he could hear and was attracted by 
the music. 

When the playing had ceased, he 
immediately turned to his host and said, 
“Who was that playing? He is really 
a remarkable performer.” 

To appreciate the full significance of 
this wonderful tribute to the Pianola, we 
must remember that Pugno is not only a 
player of international reputation — he 


is a teacher of the piano and at the head 
of this department of instruction in the 
largest conservatory in the world. He 
is accustomed and his ear is trained to 
listen for every slightest defect in touch, 
technique, and expression. It is his 
business to do this. And yet he not 
only did not know that he was listening 
to the performance of an automatic in- 
strument, but, on the contrary, he said 
that the player was a wonderfully fine 
performer. 

The young man who played for 
Pugno was not a musician, and he only 
did what any one can do with a Pianola 
after a few simple lessons. 


We are demonstrating the possibilities of 
this remarkable instrument to all who call at 
our exhibition rooms. We are always glad to 
show the instrument to any one sufficiently in- 
terested to visit us. You need not feel the usual 
hesitancy about going to see a thing you do not 
expect to purchase, as we have rooms especially 
set apart for displaying the Pianola, and employ 
a large staff of men whose sole duty it is to 
play the instrument and explain it to visitors. 

Price, $250. The popularity of the Pianola 
is pronounced. 

/t is nota matter of opinion. Jt is a fact, 
and there must be a reason for it. The sugges- 
tion that you send for our literature tha: you 
may better understand what the Pianola is and 
what it will do, is certainly in your own interest. 
Write for Special Pan-American catalogue i. 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 

Butfalo, N. Y., H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


This is the last announcement of our Reduced 
Price Sale, so act 
quickly if you 
wish to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

What is this 
Sale? It is an 
offer to make to 
order suits and 
skirts of bran- 
new materials, 
splendidly fin- 
ished, at one- 
third less than 
regular prices. / 
All of our ma 
terials are suit- 
able either for 
late Summer or 
Fall wear, Near- 
ly all of ourstyles 
and materi- 
als share in 
this red uc- 
tion. 

The Catalogue 























and Samples tell 
of many offer- 
ings like these: 

Suits, in styles that are just right for late Sum- 

mer and early Fall wear, lined throughout ; 
price $10, reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
The newest Skirts, with the proper style tu them ; 
former price $5, reduced to $3.34- 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Rainy-Day, Golf, and Traveling Skirts, for the 
mountains or sea-shore, and also for rainy 
Autumn days; made of plaid-back or age 
materials ; r price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$09 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Taffeta Jackets, formerly $15, reduced to $10. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Send to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price 
List; you will get them free by return mail. If a garment 
which we make should mot please you, send it back. We 
will refund your money. Be sure to say you wish the 
Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be ready August 
26th. Every well-dressed woman should have one: write 
now, and we will mail you a copy with a full line of new Fall 
samples as soon as it is issued. Be sure to say you wish the 


new Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











BOOKS AND WRITERS 


A CHARMING feature of the August number of 
Harper's MAGAZINE, just out, is the first story, 
“ The Cleansing of the Lie,” by Alfred Ollivant. 
This is illustrated by color reproductions of strik- 
ing paintings by Howard Chandler Christy. The 
MAGAZINE Is largely a fiction number, but for 
the readers who wish some more solid matter 
are some extremely interesting articles. One of 
these is by Ralph D. Blumenfeld, and tells about 
“A Hundred Years’ War of To-day,” which is 
being carried on in Sumatra. The Achinese, the 
people who for so long have kept up a fight 
against the Dutch,are a picturesque race, to judge 
by the pictures shown. Edward 8. Holden tells 
of the “ Birth and Death of the Moon,” with 
some most interesting photographs of the surface 
of the moon. “Colonies and Nation,’ Woodrow 
Wilson’s history of the United States, is the only 
other serious article in this number, but that has 
the usual good and generously illustrated instai- 
ment. In fiction there is much to interest one. A 
delightful hour may be spent in the reading of 
“ An Old Country House,” by Richard le Galli- 
enne. “ The Cast of the Apple,” by Maurice Hew- 
lett, is another gem; and other stories by Jose- 
phine Dodge Daskam, Annie Hamilton Dounell, 
Arthur Colton, Stewart Edward White, and Rob- 
ert W. Chambers make up a record number of 
the Macazine. The illustrations are no small 
part of the value of these stories. They are by 
the best artists and beautifully reproduced. 


In Penelope’s Irish Eaperience (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.) Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is at 
her best, which is saying a great deal. Rarely 
have more charming papers of travel been writ- 
ten than these, for the author has put into her 
| work the very essence of the spirit of Ireland— 
its atmosphere, its pathos, above all, its exuber- 
ant humor. 


Among the most charming books of short 
stories published this spring, Mrs. Wharton’s 
collection, Crucial Instances (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), has a leading place. Mrs. Wharton will 
never be a “popular” writer; she will never 
write a book that will be proudly placed at the 
head of a list of “ best-selling books of the 
month.” Her work is too unusual, one might say 
too good, for such a place. But she appeals 
very powerfully to those who understand and ap- 
preciate the subtlety and charm of her stories, 
| and the exquisite style in which they are written. 
_ Her latest work is a worthy successor to the two 
brilliant volumes that preceded it—The Touch- 
stone and the Greater Inclination. Her art 
is developing steadily and richly. 





Another book of short stories of a very dif- 
ferent type is Arthur Colton’s The Delectable 
Mountains (Charles Seribner’s Sons). In these 
tales Mr. Colton swings out into a new field, so 
different from that covered by his recent maga- 
zine stories that the reader looks at the title- 
page again, to be sure he read the name aright. 
The Delectable Mountains are hardly Colton 

| tales, but they are good reading for all that 
| and -well worth a place’in the valise of the 
| tourist. 
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STERN BROTHERS 


direct attention to their 
exceptionally large assort- 
ments of their celebrated 


CLASSIQUE CORSETS 


including a number of 
new models in a variety 
of materials for summer 
wear,such as Tulle, Linen, 


Plain and Broche Batiste. 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 








This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending the 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can comma 

Geo. W. Cuapwicx, 


Musical Director. 
Prospectus 
sent 
Sree. 


Address 
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BEST ae wtost 
COMES ER OW 33¢. 
THikDS usual quantity. 


hee packed in 1 Ib. trade-mark red bags 


Good Coffees, 12 and 15c. 


For special terms address 


THE GKEAT a ar co., 
3r & 33 Vesey St. P. 





ires Only TWO- 


COOK BOOK FREE to all purchasers, 


(Bazar) 


Box 289. 





BAZAR 





Muslin 
Wedding 


Trousseaux 


“AS FINE AS LINEN, 
AS SOFT AS SILK” 





For sale by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers 
“ “ “e 


Samples of this 
muslin mailed 
free on applica- 
tion “ “e 





TREAT & CONVERSE, ™@nsfacturess’ Agents 
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79 and 81 Worth St., New York 


STO ano HAY FEVER 


and live during the summer like other folks. 





—=LISTEN!= 


There is no need of your suffering or going 


away for relief. Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures 
Asthma and Hay Fever to stay cured. Write 
for his book, which explains his system of per- 
sonal care and treatment ‘by mail, and -ask for 
Current Comments, No, 34. Address or call on 


DR.. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PREMO AND POCO 


r 


CAMERAS 


A Vacation oses half its interest 





without a camera to picture scenes and inci- 


dents. 


Premo and Poco cameras are 


famous for the satisfactory results they 
“ give—they are plate cameras of the 
finest quality, compact and complete. 
For sale by ail dealers. 
Send for 1901 Catalogue. Address Dept. N. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World. 











* ss “It's all in the Lens” %~« %~ 





No person interested in photography 
should fail to examine the 


Korona “r?... Cameras 


SERIES VI. AND VII. 


Those capable of judging unhesitatingly pronounce 
them the very best offered. When equipped with 
the Turner-Reich Anastigmat Lens, these Cameras 
are the best in the world for all practical purposes. 
These Cameras are constructed in the most dura- 
ble fashion, are compact, and finished with the 
very last improvements. 





Long Focus 
Series VI. 







ge eal 








Send for 1901 Catalogue 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention 
26 JACKSON BOULEVARD this journal 








“A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Press. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of 
travel and education issued by the Pas- 
senger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


‘These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the best modes of travel 
and the education that can best be ob- 
tained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great re- 
sorts of America—to trips to the islands 
of the sea and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustra- 
tions and new and accurate maps of the 
country described. 








A copy of the 40- page Ilustrated Catalogue 
of the “ Four-Track Series” will be sent free, 
postpaid, upon receipt of postage - stamp by 
George i. Daniels, , oF Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


i Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments patterns are is- 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Ohly a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 560 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, when in stock, 
except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar 
and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 
‘The following list partially represents the available 
designs : 


387. Young Woman's Summer Costume. Iilus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 35. Price, 
50 cents 


386. Child's Organdie Frock. 
per's Basar No. 3, Vol. 35 


Illustrated in H/ar- 
Price, 35 cents. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 


385. Matron’s House Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35 


384. Child’s Linen Frock. 
Bazar No. 2, Voi. 35 


383. Woman's Outing Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in Harfer's 
Price, 35 cents. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts 


382. Woman's Parisian Negligee. 
Harpers Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cts. 
381. Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. IIlus- 


trated in Harper’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


380. Child’s Fancy Pique Frock. 
Harper s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34 


379. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). [!lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 


378. Commencement Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cents 
377. Woman's Bathing Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34 
plete form only), so cents 

376. Child's Bathing Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete 
form only), 35 cents. 

375. Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 

374. Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 

373. Woman's Linen Costume. I !lustrated in Var- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, so cents 

372. Child’s Gingham Frock. I /lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 

371. Chambray Gown for Women. I /lustrated in 
Harper’ s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Vrice, so cents 

370. Child’s Sailor Costume. Illustrated in H/ar- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 

360. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). [ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. 
inches bust measure. 


Illustrated in 
Price (com- 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
Price, 15 cents. 
N. B.—A special pattern may b btained of 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at ilies tanta 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 388 
and 380, 0n pages 380 and 381. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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UTDOOR exercise is attended 

by exposure to sun and wind 
Most of the pleasure and bene- 
fit from it is feeling the life-giv- 


ing air and warmth of the sun 
But tan and painful sunburn fol- 
low careless midsummer exposure. 


SS Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


medicated and disinfectant, allays 
irritation, soothes and cleanses the 
skin, keeps the pores open and 
skin from parching. To prevent 
sunburn and tan apply Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream defore exposure. Used 
afterwards it immediately relieves 
the burn. Gives quick relief from 
sting of insects, mosquito bites, etc. 


Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 


Special Our booklet, telling how to im- 

uve one’s looks, will besent 

Offer. ree, or together with trial size 

“i kage of soap and cream for 

5 cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage. 
Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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Add to the enjoy- 
ment of the salad, 


cheese or des- 


ing 
that adds completeness 
to the dainty meal. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 


The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 





A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current mportance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Here’s ANOTHER DELICACY: 


Slice Peaches into your dish of Ralston Breakfast 
Food, then add cream and sugar. The acid of fruit 
brings out the fine flavor of Ralston in striking contrast 
to inferior foods. 


Of all breakfast foods, Ralston is the greatest palate - 
pleaser, because it’s unsterilized OCooked in 5 minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


retains the delicious flavor Nature has bestowed on 


are everywhere the sources of the 
Gluterean Wheat, and is cooling nourishment because 
it don’t overheat the body. 


highest attainable happiness, and the 
A free sample for your grocer’s name. - 
Purina Health Flour makes ‘Brain Bread.” greatest beauty of all is that of the 


PURINA MILLS healthy, hearty, robust person. 


‘Where Purity is Paramount” 


856 GRATIOT STREET, Sr. Louts, Woe A wineglass of 


three times a day, at meals, with per- 


haps one at bed-time, will give you 
that bounding, joyous health and sweet 


Health and Beauty 
































sleep that nature intended you to enjoy. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Pabst Brewing Co., (Tonic Dep't) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


510) 
150 Broadway alten # 21.W. 42 “!STsxcS™ 




















SOLD BY GROCERS 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE BY MaIL 30¢ 


SEELY EXTRACT (0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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- COLONIAL SPIRITS 


Sy TRADE MARK 





























Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smell- 
ing, and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea 
and coffee urns, etc. 
it cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. iar 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage 
purposes. It is put up for the convenience of the house- 
keeper in neatly labeled bottles. 
| Ask your dealer or write us for further information. ‘fe 


hot Ms. tea BERRY BROTHERS, umiteo 


The House of de Mailly 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


The Chicago /nter-Ocean says: “ It isa romance far above the average historical novel, 
and a most astonishing book to come from the pen of an American woman. The situations 
are strong, and the dialogues both Frenchy and clean, a combination rather unusual.” 


Illustrated. $1 50 


The 
Tribulations of a Princess 


By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress ” 


The Outlook says: “This is a book likely to be perused by a large number of 
fascinated readers. In this narrative glimpses are obtained into court circles and their 
intrigues and the horrors that may lurk behind a glittering surface. The princess, as 
pictured by herself, is a delightful creature.” 


Illustrated from Photographs 







































A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Bending over the = 

225 The Pandy Shiner 
“ge Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. \¢ 

Can be screwed to any casing and removed from socket 


when notin use. Askany shoe dealer for it. If not obtain- 
able, send direct. Forwarded on receipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO., Springfield, Mass, 




















stricted; highest references. 





TaWatceletol texkeyn 


EVD eWel-iter-techasttsks ken abe batel Clee allcsics 


laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash.) in Pearline’s 
way, Viz. Soak,rinse,squeeze— _ 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 
When dry theyrequire 


no ironing. Grand advice ; 
forbachelors,maidens, 
boarders andhotel questg 
and for fabrics too delicate 

and valuable to risk to 4 

others hands. 

Pearline istrust-worthy 
for washing and cleaning 
where ever water can 
be used. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 









Imitations 





MARION 


HARLAND 
in her book “First 
Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper,” 
says there can 
be little doubt of 
the saving in et- 


fort by we of 


most 


washing- 


powders, and, if 


a 


trustworthy 


powder be used, 
of the saving to 
the fabric, over 
the old soap- 
rubbing way of 
washing. 


Pearline is 


proved  trust- 
worthy, both by 
users and imita- 
tors. 


























Pure rubber rolls make 


Horseshoe Brand Wringers 


last longer and wring more evenly and drier than 
any other brand. They save the clothes and buttons. 
Our name warrants the life of every roll, and every 
wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. 





The Patent Improved Guide Board 
DOES AWAY WITH HAND SPREADING 
Mirth provoking novelty“ It's Allin the Rubber, 


free on postal request. Address 


brunettes. 

dispensable 
groomed woman. 
thirty 
face powder. 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


Made only from the purest ingredients. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Pink, and White 


to 


years the 
50 cents 


mail. 


Boston 


the well- 
For over 
standard 


at all druggists, or by 


BEN. LEVY @ CO. 
125 Kingston St., 


Used alike by blondes and 
Absolutely in- 


The only face powder that is suit- 
able for all complexions. 


Made in Flesh, Cream, 











THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
Dept. 5, 99 Chambers St., New York 


_ EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


MISS WELDON will take six young ladies abroad. Re- 
Address for prospectus of the trip 








MISS WELDON,“The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 
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tifying the complexion. 


Imparts a healt 


SPAYD’S FACE Ol 


The greatest preparation known for restoring and beau- 
It removes all blemishes from 
the face and hands. such as Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blackheads, liver Moles or Moth Patches, Rin 
and all Facial Discolorations. 
youthful freshness to the skin. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money refunded 
1 will mail one box of Spayd’s Face Ointment and one 
cake of Spayd’s Face Soap (unexcelled for the toilet) to 
any part of the United States upon receipt of 50 Cents. 


Cc. E. SPAYD, Mfg. Pharmacist, Toledo, Ohic 


f 


Absolutely harmless. 


NTMENT 


worm, 
y and 


=> 
to 
= 
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Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


. A veqrts ee Conqgued for vastesies ous proceevias a is77 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 
air of th men and women. warded the enly eda 
and Diploma of Honer granted to on Hair Remedy at the We have successfully treated all forms of 


‘orid’s Fair,Chicago, 

— 1893. 
. The only American 
Hair Remedy admitted 


to compete for the | Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
Grand Prix (Goid other abdominal organs and the the ‘Thoracic Cavity without the 
Medal) at the Paris use of the Krife. as » iogical result of our success 
Exposition, or - Dis- 
covered by ch 
holding a indorse- 
ments from the emi- 
nent authority Le Roy 
Cc. Cooley, Ph.D., for 
thirty years Professor 
of Chemistry at Vassar 
College. Also a great 
number of cutograph 
indorsements from 
such distinguished per- 
sons as Joseph Jeffer 
son, Wm. J. Florence, 
Adelina Patti, Mme. 
Helens Modjesks. Julia 
Marlowe, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, 
Lillian Russell, Nellie 
Melba, Mrs. Potter 
4 pee: Mrs. Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Mlinois, and scores 
of others. 

This remarkable Remedy is guaranteed (1) To stop hair fall- 
ing a/ once; (2) To produce a fine, healthy, anent growth wom) ar oo = “om - ——a 
over the entire head; (3) To restore the rich, dark, youthful aon. fd ad has a te — oe b - 
color to faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the special aa ne re a bey dome ucted by a 
scalp, including itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
sticky, keepe the hair duffy, ante not interfere with frizz a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
ing; (6) It contains no dye. to invest our method of treatment will be entertained as our 

If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings guest. od. 

(the entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic ex- Upon receipt of a a of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
amination and report results to you, gra/is. SEE AND Gholvawunnanl pnp Rhy MOST Mw a pre 
y SE ever published on 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 

For ordinary cases, one bottle is usually sufficient. be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


SPECIAL AGENT : John Wanamaker, New York City and Philadelphia. ee meaer § 
f your druggist cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will prompt! 

forward a bottle to amy address prepaid. Address 4 DRS. W. E. BROWN é& SON, North Adams, Mass. 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., New York City. 

































































Is fashionable. Nothing nicer than A XILLA 
a soft brown complexion; freckles, . 


though, are bad, and a rough skin is 


worse. A little Pozzoni’s Brunette Excessive Perspiration 


Complexion 


Powder just and 


th » is 
2 Amer Offensive Odors 
Get the 


only arising from armpits, feet, or other parts of the body. cause discom- 
GENUINE fort, embatrassment, humiliation, and frequently form a barrier to 
2 o> nap social and business success. Scientific research to overcome this 
unnatural condition of the body has won its reward, resulting in che 
discovery of AXILLA. It is an absolute specific, a colorless, odor- 
less, harmless, natural healing powder. It instantly checks the too- 
copious flow of perspiration. and all disagreeable odors disappear as 
if by magic. Azxilla is sold everywhere by drugyists, or will be sent 
in sealed, unmarked package. prepaid, on receipt of so cents, and 
money refunded without question if it does not give perfect satisfaction. 

To demonstrate that Axzfille is a real boon and godsend to 
those who need it, a sample package will be SENT FREE for 
the next go days. Agents Wanted. Write t-cay 


E. L. PIECK, 187 Sixth Street, - COVINGTON, KY. 











Spend it and have it, too. —_— ——— 
Seems an impossibility; but that’s | Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 

Treatment with Booklet and full in 

structions; just enough to convince you 

what you do when you take an that our method will positively develop 
? ¢ the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 





No appliances; easy to use. Sure, Per- 


investment policy in the . < tea manent, and the only Healthful and 


Harmless method. ‘10 years of suc 
cess.”” Send name and 5cents for postage. 
M 7 JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97 Cc incinnati, oO. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, |THE EXPATRIATES. By 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.| LILIAN BELL. Price, $1 50 


| Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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ENNENS 


BORATED 
Wien, 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, ané all afflictions of theskin. Removesall 


odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold every where, or mailed for @& cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN ©O., Newark, N. 4. 
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children while CUTTING 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


K Winslow’ 
r$.WIDSIOW S$. .. 
* old and well tried 
remedy, and for over 
00 I Fifty Years 
been used by millions 
TEETH with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, reduces 
@ inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take no other kind, 
as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


of mothers for their 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea. Sold 
SEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEGE 


POCEEOOEEEEOEEEE 
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AND 
A ke M \ 
INSTANTI 
RE me 
WITHOUT 
INJURY 
T 4E MOS 


DELICATE SKIN 


y 


: 


TO 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 

It is absolutely harm- 

less, but works sure results Apply for a few minutes and the 

hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannet Fall. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
er more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasan: 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Uead by peaple of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENEK MANUPACTURING 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
ce We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


I 


We named the new discovery MODENE., 





ce, 








A Syringe 

Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 
for our booklet Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. Agents wanted. 


| Sipho Syringe Co. 
» 823 CHATHAM ST. RACINE, WIS -ONSIN 
’ New York Office 2036-R, American Tract Bidg. 






























PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“ The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 


Positively cures Freckl 
Sun-burn, Pineptes, Ring: 
rom A ne ee 
ons 0} e skin, and pre- 
vente wrinkles. Does net 
merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 
in connection with Walvina 
even. fx all drugeis or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, 3 st- 
paid; Lotion, S0c., express collect: 
Seap, 25¢.,postpaid. Send for testimonials, 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohie. 























































Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
: rich shades altcewa, whieh vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will rest re tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi 

ca's and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 





is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
Mailed to your address on receipt of $1, 

Mrs. Potter. 90 Groeten Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. 


tion guaranteed. 
Write for booklet. 

























HARPER’S BAZAR 


$1,000.00 


For BAZAR COVERS 
Special Offer to Artists 


N OCTOBER ist, 1901, Harper & Brothers 

will distribute $1,000 in prizes for the ten 

best cover designs for HARPER’S BAZAR sub- 

mitted between the time of this announcement and 
that date. 

This contest is open to every American artist, and 

the work of ambitious young men and women who 





are beginning their careers will be considered as 
carefully as that of the most distinguished illustrators. 
Each of the ten successful artists will receive $100, 
and the accepted covers will be used by the 
BAZAR during ten successive months; other ‘covers 
found worthy will be accepted and paid for at usual 
rates. All cover desigius should bear the lettering 
“ Harper's Bazar,a Monthly Magazine for Women, 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York.” 
Space should be left for the insertion of the month 
of publication. 

All designs must be carefully finished in three colors. 
A committee composed of members of the firm and 
the editor of the BAZAR will pass upon the designs. 


The names of successful contestants will be announced in the 
November number of ‘‘Harper’s Bazar.” Designs 
should be addressed to the publishers 


‘SsouanE, HLARPER & BROTHERS ““%i7"* 
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PAMONA- ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


2 SUDsSITAaANCe 
f Os /7 @a/Iid f /al . i 


A Summer Book for Hoasheepers 


/ COLD DISHES 
For Hot Weather 


3 Y = 


YSAGUIRRE and LA MARCA 


No domestic problem presents more difficulties than the pro- 








viding of a variety of cold: dishes for the summer table. 
“Cold Dishes for Hot Weather” will be a 


boon to every housekeeper. 


16mo, Cloth, Price $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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READY JULY 23d 


The Great Midsummer 
FICTION NUMBER 


se ne OF .%@ Xe 


HARPER'S, 
MAGAZINE > 














LVine Pages of I /lustrations 


in Colors 


By H.C. CHRISTY, ALBERT STERNER, 
xe ve A. 1. KELLER, anp orHers ‘e ‘ve 


Lteht Complete Short Stortes 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
ARTHUR COLTON, JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM, 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE,ALFRED OLLIVANT, ETC. 


A Number You Cant Afford To Miss 


For SALE EVERYWHERE 
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HARPER'S 


Wing Piano—Stivle 29—Concert Grand Upright 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case, 23 other styles to select from 


SAVE FROM $75 TO $200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer 


or agent. We do not employ agents to sell the WiInG 

P1aNO, It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture we add our 

small wholesale protit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from 

75 to $200. _No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business 

makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to 
buy from a locat dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


SENT ON TRIAL ; FREIGHT PREPAID We will send the above piano, or your 


choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial 
to any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any 
advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare 
it carefully and critically with the highest priced pianos sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show 
our confidence in the WinG PIANO. All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in 
advance. We pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT tre oraz 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instru- 
mental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other 
piano, although there are several imitations. 


OVER 30,000 WING PIANOS iss yoo every Wise Pawo 


is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or ma- 
terial. We sell the WircG PIANO on easy payments. Old instruments taken in ex- 


change. 
A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION 


About pianos sent free on request. The only complete book of its kind 
ever published. Every one intending to purchase ‘a piano should have it. 


Wing & Son}. 22ciz..| 399-401 East 12th St., New YorK 
1868—33d YEAR—1901 
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To the looking lass World it was 
Alice said 
“Wea soepler in hand I've a crown 


foie creatures 


let hatever they 


nd eat 
Come. a nd 64 Cream of Wheat 








> ait 
> 


i 


> 


ie Glass creatures, q ugth Alice. dra draw near. 
is an our to see me, a 
ame high to have ty A and “ea 
eat Cre with the Queens and with me!” 
So Alice called the Jabberwock 
(who wasnt dead you see) 
But he came late at any rate 
And cried, and said "Squee gee! 
Wheres the gluten and the phosphates 
You said you had for me ?” 
A coupon will be found in every package of Cream 
of Wheat. Send us ten of these SS eienainke aut 


we will send you free, your choice of three beautiful pict- 
ures, described more fully in the coupon referred to. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn., 
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